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to make the woollens come 50 per cent. dearer; then it would be a matter 
of indifference, whether we produce them directly, or purchase them | 
with cottons; push the duties beyond this, and immediately we should | 
begin to manufacture, and the absurd Jegislation of Great Britain would | 
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: pene “<i on our part. : 
ive been supposing the trade between two countnes inl 
, two commodities above named; bat let} 


rion would be re 


So tat \\ 


ried ou bY an ext iui # the 

us sup vee trintl W it mwe getour W wollens < } ji recent, cheaper ; | 
wi ht bacco 2b. and with wheat 15 percent, cheaper than we could pro- | 
duce directly; theu the Dritish, by 25 per cent. duty on cotton, would 

et uray if tova >> byd ities of BS per cent. on c ton. and bv Lv) 
on tobauc rey lepcourage our Wheat growers; and by i per | 
cent. on cotton, 2 mm tobacco. and Io on wheat, they wonld set us to | 
manutiacturing as MiV as any reguiahou on lie part ol our Go- | 
verumenut couid do provides 1 0 wl mnmodities but these could 

be sent abroad. and Eugl ud were our only market. but lei us sup- 

pose England shoul | refuse all our native products; then, if we sould 

send our cotten to Frauce and get silks, and with these silks get wool- 

lens 50, 25, 15, or even | per cent, Cheaper than we could produce 


them at home ollens mm this indirect way, than maunu- 
‘ ; oa . 
} 


| this for precisely the same reason that 


facture them lor ourselves, au 
vuiversal Free ‘Trade is best. 
; se « ei 1, . 7 ‘ 

Again, let us suppose she reluses every commoa ty except gold and 
silver Now. if we can send our cotton, tobacco, Ac. to any other na- 
i’ , . ii . ; 

" — >the ? 7 2 2 ! ea 1 y a 

tion on i Libta poe “ure iil LHe Lialis, nd with lib b 1\ t ) F h 


ces told. than we could manuutacture, then 
don for precisely the same reason that we ad- 
advantageous to all uations. 


tilt U ! 

Bat. sav the restrictionists, foreign nations may, by refusing to take 
our 0 INO s, drain us of our specie, and thus produce the 
v ! nsequences; and Wis lends me to say a few words on the old 
exploded mercan cory, bea ten in ignorance, and contunued through 
prejacd ind selustnes j moncy constitutes the wealth of soctety— 
hence the necessity of ma rlacs aad regulations to increast us amount— 
heacy burdens on tmportations and encouraged nione rportations Seem 
cali ulate fa pro luce thas resull, and are, the rejore » comme nded on the 
prenciples of this system. "To this we answer, first—that the premises 


are eutirely fallacious, money constitutes but a small portion of the 
eure; miei i : “ ; 
wealth of society, and there ss nothing in the nature and functions of 


the metals which entities them to the especial guardianship of Govern- 
ment. Th ) Ways In Wwineh trey may be used—tor manutac- 
tures. and asacireulating medium. in the former capacity, they are 
surpassed, in point ef relative mtiluy, by many coma ndities which no 
Governmen ks of accumulating. ba the latter capacity, tt matters 


very lithe whether they he scarce o: dear throughout the world: and il, 


accumulate beyond the demand of the 


ny pearlactidt hha ‘ . 
cou ' ' re »n value, and. therefore, the redundant portion 
, ; ’ 
is an unproductive eapital, and if there is no impediment, will and 
, . ' ‘ y | " —ru } - ‘ t) . 
ought tos jureign mare Af, on the contrary, uit ir quantity 
should not be adeqnate to the fanctions of circulation, their value would 


rise. and if the rise were » per cent, all Cxperrence has proved that no 


tiens on the part of other netions will prevent their influx. 


regul : : 

Tin re are ti ~CORILY i? = Tft) ° subiect to tne great laws ot trade than 
° aut ‘ i : : ’ " : © 

t! ecious totals. none whose value ts more nearly equalized over 

iit i ; = ; i=, ¢@i ' i L 


)) . 
tie rid. and whos cumulation m the State requires less attention 
from the statesman. | ; 

Th much beim d abont the natare and functions of the 

jis thee! if > . . . 
metals. it is easy to answer all those arguments of the restrictionists 
} ahi™, » oars . : . — ; 
seertion that certain nations refuse most, uf not all, of our 


reyes tz 
; 


based on the 


gnaolire ¢ odlities. and. cons quently i ith these we should crease to trade, 
eiire ivi fi rd { . ; 9 ity ‘ : ; 
because the tra ln can O du he s ipported by an Ci pu ‘tation of the precious 
met PF \We have shown above that if a particular nation, say heng- 
/ ii. >. it ia . . 


«totake anv thing bat gold and silver, and by our native 
we can procure these from other countries, and with them 
manufactures than we could produce at home directly, then 
ect trade beneicial, for precisely the same reason that uui- 
(rade is! But suppose all nations should refuse to take our 
s—then it is evident that we could not import, for we should 

ved of a portion of our specie, and the remainder would 
a0 spee rise in value, as to pre vent its efflux, and thus would the 
prohibitory laws of other naiems as effectually prevent the ingress of 
foreigu commodities and the efilux of ont epecie, as if we had put in re- 
resources ot legislative enactment. 
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quisition all the . cee 
So appropriate an application may be readily made of these prinet- 
ples to the Corn Laws of England, that we cannot forbear the applica- 
tion even in this general exposition. It us said Great Britain will take 
only our cotton, tobacce. and rice, and, consi quentiy, we ought to refuse her 
manufactures, unless she will consent to talce all our stapics. Now, grant- 
ing the premises asserted in this argument, tae conclusion does not fol- 
low. It does not follow that it is expechent for us to reluse her manu- 
factures; on the coutrary, we should admit them stdl, aud precisely tor 
the same reason we would admit them when trade was perfectly free. 
Thus, when there is pertect freedom, the United States, we will sup- 
ires from Great Britain, bv reason of all their agri- 

corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, cotton, d&&c., 50 
per cent cheaper than they can be direc tly produced in this country. 
But Great Britam closes hel » is agaist the cwo former, and the con- 
we get our manufactures by the three latter, only 25 per 
ean raise them athome. Now, can any man as- 
ulvantage of the free trade between the two countries, and not 
acknowledge the 2 niage of the trade, when partially restricted ? 
the prin pie is | sane, the only ditlerence us in the degree 
of benefi But, agaim, it may be most pasty answered. “ that the Siate 


pose, get manutact 


cultural staples, mncinding 


sequ nce Is, 
ceut. cheaper than we 
sert tie 
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which suffers most from the restrictions of foreign nations on tts pro- 
ducts. asks for no special protection. Virginia is a great wheat-grow- 
ing, and the first tobacco-growimg State. 
raie in a far greater d n tobacco, than on any other articles, with- 
out excepting bread stuffs. There can be nodoubt that the consumption 
of tghacco in France and England would be double or treble what it is 


. ’ , § on aes . . ~~ 1 *>. 
now, Was atree u ide ya thal article, with moderate duties, cousistent 


The foreign restrictions Ope- | 


in the great market of the East and the South.”* Paradoxical as it mum of population equal to that of England. Then, and then only, 
may appear, it is nevertheless true, that the trade between England and | 
our Atlantic States is, in fact, the cause of the trade between the latter | 
and the Western States. 
to the interest of the West, against joining in any combination which 
_may, by possibility, produce a loss, or even contraction, of the foreign 
market for any of the great staples of the South! 


How strong an argument is this, addressed | 


Thus, we hope it has been conclusively shown, that an admission by 


. . . . ry. = oe 
our adversaries of the advantages of universal Free Trade, must neces- 


sarily proceed upon principles which equally prove the im policy of re- 
stricive measures adopted under the pretext of retaliation. The com- 
mittee who drafted the New York ‘Tari! Address seem to hav e been 
aware of the conclusion which inevitably floWs from the admission of 
the advantage of universal free trade, and they saw the necessity of 
fixing some lunits to their reasoning; acc rdingly, they adopted a mid- 
die course,which is equally at war with philosophy and common sense, 
‘They say—* as a manicipal principle, there is no question of the great 
advantages of Free Trade. ‘The United States, in their coasting trade 
and domestic exchanges, affurd the most striking ilustration of them 
ever witnessed: but as between foreign nations there is no Free Trade— 
there never wac—there never can be. lt would contravene the arrange- 
ments of Providence, which distribute mankind into dilierent comme- 
uities, separated originally by confusion of tongues, and preveated from 
all rushing together into the most favored latitudes, by local attach. 
ments, and foreign antipathies, which are the gems of national pre- 
servation, by means of national emulation.”’ Now, we assert there is 
not the slightest foundation for the distinction which is here attempted 
to be established. We defy any logician to give any reason for Free 
"Trade among the several States of the Union. which would not equally 
apply to Free Trade among all the nations of the earth. We have all 
the variety of climate, and diilerence of soil, which ave to be found m 
Europe, and, at some future day, too, these States may contain a popu- 
lation equal to that of all Rurope, and how, let us ask, can perfect Free 
Trade be advantageous in the American System, and not in the Euro- 
pean. ‘The acknowledgment of the benefits of Pree Trade in our sys- 
tem, therefore, must necessarily amount to a recogmiuon of the advan- 
tages over the whole world if all nations would adopt it, and with this 
single admission on the part of our opponents, we have endeavored to 
demonstrate the impolicy of the whole Restrictive System. 

The next argument which we shall notice as being much relied on is, 
that although the establishment of domestic manufactures may be a present 
eru to the country im CONSEqUENcE of the rise in prwe, yet 80 soon as they are 
well established, domestic competitron will be sure to bring down the price 
to a minimum, and the commodities will become permancutly cheaper than 
before. ‘Yo this | would, in the first place, answer, that even supposing 
the argument to be based on correct premises, it yet adnuts the present 
generation to be burdened for the beuvefit of posterity, a course of policy 
very questionable, and to be always avoided, except where the remote 
good effects are great and undeniable. Bul, in these cases, upon whose 
evidence do you rel: , or can you rely, buton that of the manufacturers 
themselves, persons more than all others interested in deceiving you , 
‘* Persons whose evidence,” says the able and erudite president of 
South Carolina college, ** would be rejected in any court of justice, as 
unworthy of credit, owing to the strong bias of self-interest uuder which 
it is given.” We will here introduce an anecdote, from the interesting 
speech of Mr. ‘Tyler, which occurred in the ( ‘ommittee of Finance. 
* When we came to the article of negro clothing,” says he, “ the ven- 
erable chairman, Mr. Smith, proposed a reduction of the duty to 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. IL inquired whether any negro clothing was manu- 
factured in the United States, and was answered Uiat nothing specifi- 
cally such was made; I urged then a total abolition of the duty—repre- 
sented that it would be kindly taken by the South, and would go far to 
produce harmony. I was answered by the Senator from New York, 
(Mr. Marcy,) that there was a manulacturer in the city of New York, 
with whom he had couversed on that subject, and from him he had 
learnt that he was about to manufacture someting out of coarse cotton 
to answer the purpose, and that he had samples of the inteaded mana- 
facture with him. I deswed that they might be shown tome. And 
here they are, sir; I desive the Senators to examine for themselves, and 
to say whether this mere holiday stuff, not fit ever to be worn on a holi- 
day, in the month of November, wanld be accepted by them as a sub- 
stitute for the close, thick, warm article which was formerly imported, 
and in which the laborers of the South were formerly clothed. I say 
formerly, for the importation has ceased because of the High Duty Sys- 
tem. ‘The landholder of the South is subjected to the necessity of pro- 
curing any thing he ean pick up, in order to clothe his slaves ; and now 
We are to be put off with this miserable substitute to some distant day, 
when this about to be manufactured article shall come 49 be manulfactur- 
ed. Sir, said Mr. Tyler, | am not choleric or rash, but: | confess I ex- 
perience none of the most quiet and peaceable sensations, when I am 
told that we are to be denied the abolition of a duty on 4 necessary ar- 
ticle, because some man in New York may have taken ttinto his head 
to speculate on our necessities.”’{ 

We totally deny, however, the premises assumed by those who look 
forward to a speedy and permanent cheapening of the commodity from 
domestic competition, and that because we know the pr ice of mann. 
factares to be dependent on causes which cannot be speedily and fa- 
vorably effected by legislative enactment. The price of every manu- 
facture depends upon—first, the price of the raw material ; secondly, 
the wages paid the laborer; and thirdly, the profits accruing to the @a- 
pitalist. his is an axiom of undeniable truth. Now, each one of 
those ingredients of value will be found, on reflection, to be but slow- 
lv and gradually afiected by the progress of society ; the raw iiaterial 
will perhaps be generally cheaper in a new, fertile, and sparsely popu- 
lated country, thongh there are many exceptions; and it will gracually 
grow dearer and dearer, in proportion to the progress of society and the 
cultivation of poor lands, or the extension of cultivation on the same, 
with diminished returns. Wages and profits depend on the density of 
pepalation and the accumulation of capital, in proportion to the de- 
mand for labor aud the channels of prolitable Investment. Both of 
these are generally highest in new countries with a sparse population 
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will this end be broughtabout. Run the eontrast, Mr. President, be- 
tween the two countries. Go with me to the map of this Union and 
its territories, and tell me when, in the current of time, our population 
will become as dense as that of England—when shall our coantless 
wildernesses be threaded’ The tide of population has not yet reached 
the footof the Rocky Moantains ; and when shall arrive the time when it 
shall overcome those mountains, and flow to the shores of the mighty 
Pacilic? Here is spread out before us a region capable of contaming 
a population of 200,000,000 of souls, at which distant and unascet- 
tainable day, labor will be reduced to the necessity of taking the wages 
which it now breathes on in hurope.’”” 

ur own system has well demonstrated the soundness of the above 
reasoning. A Protective System has been Virtually in operation since 
1e07, and daring the whole of this time, the manufacturers have been 
crsing out for help, fer protection against the cheap goods of Fu- 
rope; and there are searcely any articles now manufactured in the 
country, upon which they are willing to allow a reduction of duties. 
How, then. we inay wel ask, with these facts before them, can the 
restriclionists persist in the unfounded and unphilosophical behef, that 
in a few years after the complete establishment of a manufacture, we 
may expect to see it cheaper here than abroad? There are two rea- 
sons Which may be urged for a continuance of the duties, say they, 
even when we can produce as cheap as foreigners. Ist. Vhat the 
abundance of foreign cupital may crush our infant establishments, and 
then the price of foreign manujactures will rise; and 2d. That there is 
a prejudice existing aginst the domestic fabric which has been estimated 
as lugh as 25 per cent, 

Now this overthrow of our mannfactures, by the superior eapital of 
foreigners, must either be intentional or net. U intentional, it must 
either be by concert among all the manufacturers, or by individual 
sacrifice. A concert among all the manufacturers of Eurepe could not 
possibly take place. No one who knows any thing of trade will assert 
this. ‘The injury coule not arise from individual sacrifice, voluntarily 
made, for what manufacturer would be so perfectly sil/y as to attempt 
to break down American wianufactures by his own ruin; an act of this 
kind would be as foe ish as if a landlord of England should give uy 
his whole estate towards the payment of the National Debt, with the 
hope of being relieved from taxes the remainder of bis life. 

{, then, our establishments are likely to be crushed, it must arise 
from the fluctuations o commerce, aud be unintentional on the part of 
foreign manufacturers. Is it right, is it just, let us ask, to defend any 
class of society, at the expense of others, from these occasional fluctua- 


‘tions of commerce? Are not all the trades of society liable to this 


fluctuation, and might they not all claim, with equal propriety, this in- 
terference of the Government ! 

But it is said manufactures will rise sa soon as our establishments are 
broken down. "This assertion goes upon the supposition, that competi- 
tion with our manufacturers regulates the price of foreign goods. ‘This 
is not the case. If nanniactoring profits in Europe rise beyond the 
ordinary level of profits, new capital and labor Would soon seek an 
employment so advatdageous, and thus the profits would be reduced. 
And this would be the surest guarantee which we could possibly have 
against any permanent rise in manufactures. 

sut these fluctustions are generally occasioned by a belief that 
Government is abeut to meddle with the external commerce of the 
countiy; and thusare the merchants frequently disposed, in the spirit 
of speculation, to import more goods than the country requires. It is 
the system of pretection itself which produces the very evil com- 
plained of. 

Let us now examine the second reason, thet there is a prejudice 
against the doneste fabric. Uf such predilection for the foreign fabric 
do exist, is it not probable there is some reason for it? And who, let 
ns ask, should be allowed to judge in these matters, but the consumer 
himself?) And besides all this, may not the foreign cloths be so well 
imitated by our minufaeturers, as to escape the scrulny of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the purchasers ? 

But the advocates of protection say, the fact is certain, goods of all de- 
scriptions hare falien since 1716. And so we are reacy to adunut; but 
we can assign ample cause for the fall—canses which would have pro- 
duced much greater reduction of prices, but for the Tariff. "The mines 
of South America have, for the last ten or fifteen years, produced a 
diminished supply of the precious metals; this has caused a general 
appreciation of the circulating medium throughout the world, and of 
course a reductior of prices. An unsound and redandant currency 
has been convertal into a sound one, adapted to the exigencies of our 
country ; hence the appreciation of the metals still further in the United 
States. The rawmaterial has grown cheaper, wages of labor and pro 
fits of capital haw fallen, and lastly, the introduction snd immense 
inprovement of kbor saving machinery, have contributed still more 
powerfully to lowe prices.t These are the causes, and not the Tariff. 
Has not the fall i) manufectures been general throughout the world? 
and surely our Tait? cannot have produced this effect. Have not all 
kinds of property ‘allen in this conntry ? Lands, houses, negroes, &c, ; 
and will the Tarifites say, that the fall here was occasioned by the Ta- 
riff?) This, however, they may say, with infinitely more truth than 
that the fail in maaufaciares was caused by it. For we find, on inquiry, 
that the fallin manufactures here, has not corresponded with the fall 
abroad, 

To account for this universal fall in the price of manufactures, has 
been extremely pazzling to the restrictionists. For some time the Vv en- 
deavored to shut their eyes against it, and look to the home markets 
alone, but the “truth is mighty and will prevail.” The fact has been 
unequivocally and unanswerably proved. All now admit the oniver- 
sal fall in prices. It was distinetly acknowledged by the leading 
Tariff men in the Senate during the late debate, and Ly none more 





* Mr. Ty ler’s Speec h. page 24. In the Address of the New York 
Tariti Convention, and in most of the essays and speeches which hove 
appeared in favor of the Restrictive System, great reliance seems to 
he placed on the celebrated Report of Alexander Hamilton on maun- 
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. . : factures. Now it seems to us perfectly clear, from an attentive perusal 
with their poliey Now, surely, if Virginia, the State most injured | and fertile soil, and are slowly lowered as population advances and ca- | of that document, that Mr. H. was misled by not attending sufi.cien y that w 
by Gon cuaiatine pallay of ether aatiann, Goss 8 SEE SREY pital aecamulates, Now it will be found, that wages and profits con- | to the elements of the cost of production, aud the slowness with which to the 
measures, there can be no reason why others should. | stitute, in most manufactured articles, much the largest portion of the ‘they change in the progress of society. He was unwarily led to the case) | 
But, say the restrictionists, England, by admitting only a few of ext price; so that one nation may frequently manufactare cheaper than | conclusion, that the diflerenee between the cost of producing manufac- a clea 
sty encfits one portion ef our country alone, and, consequently, this | a other, even if that other should obtain the raw material for nothing. | tures here and elsewhere, must be verv small: and conseqnently, that otherv 
_ ration of her policy should be counteracted ay our Governm: vf. | We are now prepared to say to what point, and to what point alone, | a light protective duty would be enfficient, with but litte temp rary astou! 
To this we answer, that each nation has the perfect nght to regulate its _ domestic competition will bring down the price of the manufacture | preesnre npon the varions classes of en iety. to. put our establishments the w 
P —* ree: thet if an advantage thereby chat incidentally accrue | permanently. It can only be to that point which will pay the price of the | an a footing of perfect equality with those abroad. Accordingly we this s 
‘ toap | a foreign counuy, Soe pidue of the wre, J have 00 | raw matenal, wages, and profits at their average or n tural rates. Let! find 7 and 10 percent. among the hizhest protective duties recommend- Mr. 1. 
: 7 rivit | } i to ceprive the favored portion ol its advantage. us Suppose. e. g. that the difference between the cosi ol producing alied inthe Report. Mr. Hamilton weuld no doubt have been startled value 
| But it is not trae that England, by receiving our cotton, rice, tobacco, viven article, sey a yard of eloth, 1s 50 per cent. less in Great Britain | by daties ranging from 25 to 200 percent. We think it then perfectly S400, 
i aud lamber, favors the Sonth, and injures the North and West; on M*Fihan here, with even the cost of freight, &e., added ; then if you lay a fuir to conclude, that he could never have been a restrictionist of the than 3 
H contrary, all are b 1. “In consequence of the market furnished | duty of 100 percent. on the article, throwing out of view the opera- | modern school; and that were he alive now, and to see the ruinous and which 
f by & Britain for these articles, the Southern and Middle States de- | tinis of the smuggler, domestic competition might keep it from rising | Iniqnitons extent to which the system bas actually been pushed in our one at 
i ve — re xclusively to the raising of them, and heglect permanently more than 50 per cent.; but beyond this it could not aet, | country, he would acknowledge his error. in regard to the amount to the 
| th ! ‘ » and wheat, to which their lands are better acl pre because the manufacture would be unprofitable, and no competition of sacrifice necessary for protection, and thet he wonld no doubt be scarce 
than the northern lands, and thus they either furnish a-market for the | yin) eanse the continuance of 2 losing business iv society. Tle, then, | amongst the ablest and most decisive friends of Pree Trade—and this tun to 
corn-growing States, or, alany i do note a 8 _ guste yatteiath _ Wie trusts to domestic competition to bring down the price of mauufac- we infer from the Report itself, rom id 
“> : eters Me ” aoe “ vo “en oir acahae — Fn, | Lares below the poiut above a ignated, will ever be disappointed. | t We shall pass over here the argument in favor of protection, based aaai 
he shed “~ . emnge ; . ' . be treba ar on fereniche 7 , * Ruasticus expectat, dum d: Hyat aminis on the supp ysed advantages arising from the. use of lebher siving min The 
1 pe | Leta . as sty pote aay ~wehe Seuth Cas Jone Ce a At ille Jabitar, et labetur.” chinery, with the remark, that machinery is capital, that it varies not trv. ar 
Al , wes ie : wna ‘ “ would raise corn, whe hogs, and cattle ;| “When. then.” (let us ask again, in the langnage of the Senator | 2 pom — the oe . e a se oe a pabien wr pocsine af q é pres deras 
they wv aw compete with the Northern and Western States. The from Virginia who has so ably and el quently sustained the reputation | ‘ posse ae 2 ye — me t pens 0 Pasta oo 7 a ren d ne consur 
Middle States would stop the cultivation of tobacco, and produce more | of the eld dominion, in the late debate in the Senate,) “ will the antici ~ ~ te . “y " re . ot pt = cnt : eo ‘ 2 ~ he aS aaa 7 1, bch = pe 
corn, wheat, hows, mules, &c.. and thas with the stopping of our foreign | pations of the friends of the Tariif be realized, and an equality of | perry A of a> ae ys ee _ rote be pen ‘a pat me ep of pro 
trade so erron eupposed hostile to certain of our great interests, price be established between the fabrics of this country and foreign \ yin S, Dome cone the ot it ie ailly ¢ ame — : ‘ti a aay minish 
wonld, in a measure, cease the trade between the Western, Middle, | fubrics? The answer must be, when we shall have obtained a maxi-. 02 to " prions en are We atliag te: | . ta gus oro ees ee supply 
and Seothern States We would no longer see those immense droves | i a seal ditt at ST: A PN TS _ | tan, for example, because she employs wind, Water, and steam-pow er, at, 


vf hogs. horses, mules, &c., coming from the West, and disappearing 


ball 


* See Dew’s Lectures. Lect. 5, page 83. 


equal to that of one or two handred millions of men, charges for this 


supply 
*Mr 


labor; it is not so; such labor is gratuitous. (For a full elucidation of 


*Free Trade Memorial, p. 24. | t Tyler's Speech in the Senate on Clay’s Resolutions, page 23. | this subject, see Dew’s Lectures, page 106.) 
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- unequivocally than by Mr. Clay. It has consequently become neces-} js no meaning whatever in the proposition which says the price is de- they will not always take, and then we are obliged to pay in gold and sil- 
rl sary to explain iL upon their principles, and aceordingly they have at- pendent ou the ratio of the supply to the demand, if you throw the | ter, which are not produced in the United Sates. Grant it: but is it net 
tempted it, and we hesitate not to provounce the explanation oue of} cost of production out of view. Beef is five cents per pound, mutton | evident that this gold and silver must be brought here, before we ean 
u the most clumsy and anscieutific efforts which we have ever wituess-| js seven. Now you cannot infer from this, that their quantities are | send it abroad; and that it mu-t consequently have been purchased 
r ed from men of such high and acknowledged reputation, inversely as their prices. ‘The aggregate value of beef in the market | either directly or indirectly with the produ tx of domestic industry ? 
it We shall proceed then at once to state the explanation, and demon- is perhaps teu or ewomty limes that of mutton. Gold is little mate ‘The restrict nists furthe; sit} however.that domesti manufactures may he 
- strate its fallacy, which we hope lo make evident to every piath ac- than hiiteen tines as Vaiuabie as silver; you ure pot to inter irom |) 4a means of adding new employ nents to those already ervisiineg, and CoN- 
quainted with the first principles ef Political Economy ; and lest we | this, that there is filleeu times as mach silver only in circulation— | sequently they give to the laborer a choice of trades. We wouid ask what 
by may be accused of tiisstutement, we willtake it from the mouth of the there is more than forty-i ve times as much. ( ——r goods ii ive talien labore r of cay i! list would lke to have the ranee of his choice enlarged. 
ve most distinguished champion of the Taritlh who has yet spoken in the | OU per cent, 1 hlleen years ; you cannot mer that there is only doubie | When it was etiected at his expense? and that these new trades thus 
Senate. “This brings me,” says Mr. Clay, ‘to consider what [ ap- | quantity tn use—there may be five times the quantity. : vat oduced into society, by legislative enactments, are at the expense of 
@ prehend io huve been the most efficient of all the causes in the reduc- . Again, look at the demand, and you will find stall, there is no mean- those alrea y existing, we sh attempt now to prove. We assert that 
- tion of the prices of manufactured articles—-and that is competition. Ing it the proposition, comsnk red iidependently of cost of production, ho hew employment can ve a ceons t ciety im a polilico-eco- 
on By competition the totai amountol the supply ts increased, and yy hMcrease I here is just as much cemand tor gold us for silver, even more; itis | — al pointol view, which re sad protecung cuty lor its suppori. 
on of the supply, a competition in the sale ensues, and this enables the con- | more be muful, more duct ie. and perhaps superior to siiver orden The great principle upon which the system of Free Trade rests, is 
he slither to bus at lower rates; of ali human powers operating on the affairs ol | Hants se eee | hen, pow the are = Suppiy — thateach individ di onderstands his in te 4 Oa iat SS OEE { 
1s. mankiud, neue is greatest than that of competion. It is action—and demand wold shouid be | rty-iive tines as valo ible; for let Il r sana Now. thew. 1 the new trade were mor twas veous then any in se- 4 
Le re-actiun. ; It operates between individuals in the mame nation, and be- | the demand, and tt ie case o! ariel — Wil stippose pend Pry 1.) ciety would not iadis ial en Pi7 l sug y rickly make this 
an tween ditlerent nations It resembles the meeting of the mountain tor- yay Nr the case of goid the supply would be one — only. and dise very , | Does not the fact of goverme: . inte ‘ ammetaatial 
.e rent, growing by lis own precipitous mouvon, its own channel, and | yet thetr — ree — 3 — ae “ pe nom hencmenel Sms. < “ays prove Ual the occupation is a josing one? = it ves that individuais 
DAS ecean’s tide ; Lop pose d, it sweeps every thing belure ity but counter- arguinent ipoul ay: and ‘ mand ing ; are making more by their old trades. and. cons ntly. w not leave 
2. poised, the waters become « alr, sale, and regular. | It is like the seg- } bo retarn rs Mr. ¢ sav 4 " rt price—the proportion oO! the supply them. uiuless induced by the | yunty given to the ne im the shape 
- ments of a circle or arch tuken ae parately—each Is nothing ; but i | to tne deman i. lle bas evidently pe this from the poltieat roceernand of protection. ; 
na their combination they produce efficiency, symmetry, and perfection. Dy nope “ fom he no doubt di spises, and yet he has entirely tnisrepresent- | pou the same pritie ip! swe may show the entire fallacy of the ar- ; 
rs the American System tins vast power has been excited in Ametiea, | ed them. The propersen o! the supply to the demand ts a = re see ond- gument, which would q sstity protection to domestic manufacture 3. upon ; 
ted and brought to bear, and brought junto beimeg, to actin co-operation or! ary law. entirely subsid: iry to the coat of prod tron. It — no den- the vround that foreis n operatir &. wo ving fe r a hure sub«i fener aa 
collision with Europe in industry, Europe acts within itsell aud with | Mate, intelligible SEs was considered a primary INnGe pe ndent ground ta the ri ry dust, and, conse uen limit OUTS ourht to be protected ’ ; 
lof America, and America acts within self and with Lurope ; the couse- | law ; wheu considered it ~ lerence to cost 2 production, it then mone |avainst such, competition. , 
— quence ts the reduction ol prices in botit hemispheres, nor jit fair to | becouse S tate ae bie. Gol is generally a little more th in aieen tenes \Ve would ask of those who entertam this opivion, whether they 
val argue from the reduction of prices mm Eu ope, to her own presumed nore Valuabie U an SI we r; the reason is, the cost of its produc ion would not consider it atu advauts ve to our count , f aon aenld oa ™ 
not skill and labor, exclusively. We aliect her prices and she afiects | — ti at aver ive, thougnon' the world, ts hifteen times greater Tan feign manutactuar<s for pothing ? li so. then weunld not the nearest ap- 
wen ours.” . : that of rer An extraordin iry S_.. ‘ t the gold oe might | proximation to this be desirable? surely it would: the cheaper the goods 
sides Again, “ the great law of price is determined by supply and demand: mere ase se quantity so Tm) en as to sink the valine of the metal to Onl¥ | the more advantageous for the country. Fut wi y is it that we can get 
mpt whatever aflects erner, atiects th ; price | il the suppty is increased, the | fourteen { ~ that = siiver ; = re would be an ove rstipoiy ac cording the ri ods RO minuch che ipe rthan we ean make then ? pe cause we ara 
this demand remaining the same, the price declines; if the demand is in-| 0 the Cost ol procuction. and a cous quent temporary reduction Of) engaged in business more profitable, we ean better afford to buy thah 
ys creased, tlhe supply remaining the same, the price advances; if both value below that cost. This state of things would not last long ; it} manufactare. It is precisely the case of the individual, whose ape 
the supply am! demand are undiminished, the pouse is stationary, and the could not, and ought not to be permanent, tor the gold making VUSINESS | Constant employment at his profession is \ astly more lucrative then if he 
price is irotiune need exac ly in proportion to the aegree ol disturbance to | would be a losing one, perhaps ina short line too ages abstraction ' were to atte tpt man other trades at the s ime time. Suppose, then. 
rise the dem ind or supply a | si “ of labor and cap il arom the busimess might diminish tiie supply, and | 2) per cept Guty is absolutely hecessary, to encourage and to sustain 
tof Mr. Clay evicently contends here that the Amerie an ‘Tarifl has re- | that might raise tis vulne to perenne fuld that ot silver. Here. then, | the production of a particula commodity, W hat does this prove ? Why 
anv duced prices all over the world, and this has been etlected by con peti- | the Supply would be too sina, according to the € [fue -~ nt comand at the that our citizets are already engaged in oct upations more lucrative and 
tua- tion, which has been generated between the manutacturers of this | Cost ol production. [his state of things would not last long, for gold | which they cannot desert, unless for this bounty, so that the same labor 
this country and all others, and that this ec mopetition has produced an over, digging would be a lucrative bnsimess, and would attract labor and does in fact produce A) pe recent. less for the country than before. and 
ie. supply of manunufactares. which. npon the principle 0} supply and de- / Capila tint the quantity of metal should mcrease, and its value come this will be the case as long as the duty is necessarv. Wee are prepared 
mand, has operated a universal recuction of prices. — Let us. then, first | down to the cost ol production. And thus it ts, that the con of pro- | now to prove the absurdity of the assertion made in the Address of the 
are examine into the character of this national compeulion, and then pro- | duction ts the point to which — are always grav ating, and in which New York Convention. that “an unrestricted commerce’ betweentwo 
peti- ceed to the consideration of its effects. alone they ¢ an ever finally settle. Phe proportion of the supply to the | nations, reduces the labor of one to the same seule of compensation 
T his Upon the principles contained in the extract made from Mr. Clay's. see 9 is oe em Akers pre oo prices from vascilating too far, either | with the labor of the other; and such a cons quence is certainly to be 
the speech, it necessarily follows that prohibitive duties ought not to be laid OF SHS ee a voce e other - this ~~ a oh deprecated by that nation whose labor stood highest on the seale. Now 
an on foreign manufactures, for then the system in our country would be | if we have ascertained, then, the reali meaning © _ this law upon} if this effect is preduced among nations by Free ‘Trade, there is no 
ced. like the “ mountain torrent unopposed ;" “ sweeping every thing before which Mr. Clay makes so much depend, it evidently follows, that ma- | reason why the same result should not follow in the United States from 
ave it, foreign competition is necessary to form the counterpoise, when | nulactures cau vw vi Plt permanently reduced by it below the cost of | the same cause. And if this be true, then oaght our Constitation to 
alone the waters become calm, safe, and regular ;"’ accordingly, Mr. | production ; and if they were, i would od the country producing | be forthwith changed, in order to allow the adoption of the Restrictive 
that Clay in his first speech, distinetly asserted that be did not wish the da- them. epyee, then. — ee ae on lower. by mcreased sup- Sysiem among the several States of our Union, for the protection of the 
r the ties to be prohibitive, but only sv high as to generate a competition be- ply . the agen = manueactunee . ’ the fai rt re pe rmanent, ether wages, | labor ‘“‘ highest on the scale.” But no! it is desirable. “that among 
spirit tween American and English manufactures. Now let us see what this profits, or raw material, or all = must he permanently reduced be-| the several communities associated under the same Governinent, this 
It is salutary competition is: let us see whether an absurdity cannot be youd what they otherwise woud be; and the Statesman, W ho had con- reduction of the high labor to the scale of the lower should take place.” 
Com: yvroved here, which overturns in the threshold the whole argument— tributed to this result, would surely merit rather the tnaledictions than | Is not this a sentiment of the most dangerous, not to say diabolical 
Mr. Clay says we manufacture already as cheaply, and even more so, the benedictions of bis ier dase Mr. Clay would never wilfally character? If practised upon, it must lead to legislative rapine and 
udice than the Eugiish. “J plant myself,” says he, “ apon this FACT, of | W® re sure, produce such a result; and yet his conclusions, if true, | plander—a system of razeeing—a perfect bed of Procrustes—It would 
ubric cheapness and superiority, as upon impregnable ground.” Af then — a epee a * itl eivi — let loose those who had bo property against those who had—lt would 
o, let we grant his premises, we find his conclusions erroneous; we already Ve venenanne quit this — without hy ings 7; we ERE PY —— revive the old doctrines of agrarianism and community of goods, and, 
mer manufacture as cheaply as England, but we must have high duties to plete demonstration of the ——— Soe . id We, menefec- pushed to the extreme, would abolish matrimony itself. And thus itis 
well sustain our manufactures, and vet not so high us to be prohibitive, lest tures generally as cheap in anew are as oe ~ d. 4 W e shall take easy to show, that if the assertion of the Address be true. it ers to the 
“nine the competition might be destroyed—was there ever a more juggling wh ae Py ~ ——— nite go i ’ 7 he : . Coctrine of most fearful consequences. Fortunately, however, it is not true; Free 
argument than this! one that more unphilosophically reconciled con- oe. ; Let us i Say two Ee edger 7” America, for exam rade has a tendency to elevate the labor which stands lowest, towards 
ill de- flicting positions?) Let us take an example for iHustration; there is a} Ple. a3 having, roth the fact, a variety ot soils—say . the higher, but never to depress the latter. 
; but certain kind of cotton goods made here as cheap as in Great Britain; a No. | - produces 1/¥) barrels, Phe remuneration of labor depends upon the ratio between the labor 
» pro- duty of 40 per cent. is imposed on the like foreign fabric ; it is very 2 = ) ™ and profitable employine ut in the country—as long as the foreign la- 
nines certain, under these circumstances, that every British cargo which 3 ° = a ° borer remains at home, this ratio is not distarbed. The influx of fo- 
ced a comes into this country, paying 4!) per cent., must be sold at enormous 4 . - 70 “ reign labor into the country, might preduce a depression in price of Ja- 
neral sacrifice ; for the profits of scarcely any busimess amount to forty per 5 - a OO = bor. li al} the operative s, for example of Lneland Scotland. and 
ind of cent. But the probability is, that the foreigner will not send us goods 6 " - ov 2: Ireland, could suddenly be disgerged upon the United States, there 
rency at sach sacrifice ; then, we ask, what becumes of the “ counterpoise!"’ | Number one produces, with a certain outlay of labor and capital, one would most undoubtedly be a fall in wages; bat as long as they stay at 
if our what resists the “* mountain torrent ” what renders the ** waters calm, hundred barrels: nutober two, with the same outlay, ninety - number home, wages will not fall here: onthe contrary, Tree Trade will elevate 
‘mited safe, and regular?” what, if we may be allowed to quit the region of | three, eightv, &c. Now, let us suppose, that in one of these countries | hem, and this assertion is suaceptibie of proof. Thus “the peculiar 
d pro metaphor, is to prevent the domestic mannfacturer charging the whole they are working number one alone, becanse there is a sparse popula- advantage of the U mite d States, consists 10 the abundance and cheap- 
HENnse forty per cent., by augmenting his prices? Certainly not the competi-| tion; and in the other, they are working nomber six, with a dense pop- ness of fertile lands, affording an easy subsistence and high remunera- 
more tion from abroad. What an absurdity is here involved! National com-| ulation. Suppose that each should be determined to produce its own | 40? to labor.” ; 
Tariff. petition is recommended—even considered as absolutely necessary— enndhienel ta us ascertain the comparative cost. If an amount of]. A high remuneration for labor in this country, then, is acknowledged 
vorld? and yet you place one nation in such a condition that it can never sus- | Jaborand capital in the new country, equal to that which produces one | '® the Address to be the resalt of an abundance of heap and fertile 
not all tain the competition without ruin to itself, if the grounds assumed be | hundred barrels of corn. should be applied to manufactures, the product land. Now, let us suppose a farmer to e nploy a certain number of Ja- 
 &e.; correct. How much more glaring becomes the absurdity when we | would generally be equivalent to one hundred barrels of corn; other- borers, and to produce so much as to be able to distribute every year 
ie Ta- make an application of the reasoning to those commodities which re-| wise there would be two sets of wages and profits, which would not be fifty barrels of corn to each one as wages; will not these wages be Vir- 
i than quire protecting duties of from one ‘o two hundred percent. What} in the same commanity. In the old country the same amount of labor tually lowered by any regulation which would lessen the command of 
murv, would we think of the wisdom of a legislator, who, seeing that a cer-| and capital employed on number six, produces only fifty, and employed the laborer over the necessaries and convemulences of life? And would 
he fall tain commodity in our country was produced almost exclusively by | in manufacturing will prodace manufactures which will only exchange not the prohibitory poliey inevitably produce this result? Suppose, 
large capitalists, should seriously recommend the levying a duty of fifty for fifty barrels of corn. Now. under these circumstances, is it not per- when Free Trade was allowed, the laborer kept twenty-five barrels to 
es, has or one hundred per cent. on the commodity, when produced by the fectly vain for the new country to endeavor to rival the old in cheap ma- eat, and spent the other tw enty-fiv e for manufactures, W hen the Re. 
ev en- large capitalists, with a view of setting the little ones to work; and} nufactures, and for the old to produce corp as cheap as the new? Would strictive System is imposed, im consequente of raising the price of ma- 
varkets when told that this would raise the price, shou!d tell you that the law | pot common sense dictate to the new country the propriety of getting nufactures, it would render it necessary fur the laborer to spend wore 
is been generates a salutary competition between the great and small capitalists, its manufactures from the old. where tifty barrels will buy ‘as many as than twenty-five barrels to procure the accustomed cuantity : and, con- 
nniver- which did not before exist?) And yet this case is precisely analogous |} one hundred barre!s would, if raised at home? and here you have in sequently, bis command over the necessaries and comforts of life would 
leading to the reasoning of Mr. Ciay, and the other Taritfites who have follow- | fact the case of England and America. ‘ be diminished. unless you could show that the farmer could afford high- 
P more ed suit. The preceding argument is equaliv strong, if vou suppose all the er wages than ftv barrels. But how can any man imagine that the 
hala We wil! now examine into the manner in which this sepposed com-| lands in the two countries to be of the same quality; for you bave only Restrictive System could enable him to give higher wages? All his 
w York peution, generated by the American Sy stem, operates in diminishing to suppose, What all must udm, a degree in the progress of ullage at farming utensils come higher. his clothing higher. and there is surely 
oh he. ve me gps over tie world. lt is by Increasing the supply. te Lhe great which outlays ot capital and labor are productive of diminished returns. no reason W hy the sorl should produce more: consequently, he could 
ems to aw ot price, says Mr. Clay . = determined by supply and demand.” | aud that. consequently, “ hile the new is reaping the fall, the old is not give higher wages and thus would the Restrictive System produce 
mnun- We will suppose, i the first place, for the sake of the argument, that | getling a diminished return trom the appheavon of labor and capital to — mnevitable fall in the real price of labor. In the same way it Can ea- 
perusal Mr. Clay has giveu the proper explanation of the theory ot prem, and | land. . : suy be shown, that cheap com of this country, ui admitted into Fugland, 
Fciendy that we have noting to do bat to look at the proportion ot the supply | The next arguiment which we ehal] answer, is one much relied on would raise the Wages of labor there. Sut we may illmstrate this sub- 
h wh ‘y to the demand; aud we will further suppose (which is by no means the | by the advocates of prot ction ; when there is free intercourse with | Ject farther. A farmer of course cannot cultivate land. unless the pro- 
1 to the case) that all the manufactures raised by the hot bed of protection, are’ the foreign nations, it is suid foreign industry comes into competition with duce will pay at least all the expenses of cultivation + SUppose, On a par- 
amelie. a clear super idition to the aggregate ol manufactures which would | domestic industry, and freque ntly supplauts it. The legislator, who shuts tienlar piece - land, ali the expenses are, W ben estimated im corn, two 
thy. that otherwise have existed; and with these admitted premises we shall be | out these “ure from our market, appears like a patrwtw and kind hundred barrels, and that the product is just wo hundred ; increase the 
mporary astonished to see how small a comparative addition has been made to | Sriend, who aires the wanted encouragement to domestic industry, and | ©*petse of cultivation, bas hich the Restrictive Syste um will certainly do, 
heeuts the whole mass, and consequently how slight should be the fall from | prevents the payment of tribute toa foreign country. We hope to show oo the farmer could no ronger atl rd to cultivate this poor soil; and 
ngly we this source. WW e will exemplify this in the article of cotton goods. | that there is not the slightest foundation ior this argument, and yet so ere ts at once a dimunition of employment. wate the labor remains 
mmend- Mr. Lee, of Boston, an able economist and statistician, Computes the extremely plausible does it appear at first view, as to exemplify the the same, and conseqnently a cause for lowering wages. 
y startled value of cotton guods produced in Great Britain and all Europe, at | sagacious remark of lLiume, that there are no subjects, on which the ( Concluded on pages 407 and 408.) 
peri etly $400,000, 000 ; our product is $30,000,000, and ot this sum not more) first impressions of men are so liable to be false as those of a politica! i a had Be ht Ss 
‘stot the than $7,000,000 can be considered the trout of the Protective System, | character. First, then, we may be well assured of the fallacy of this If it be a wise ordinance of Providence that one nation is dependent 
sai ead which, supposing the whoie a clear addition, only amounts to about | argumeut, when, ou the slightest reflection, we find that both the trading | on the prosperity of another, it is a foolish ordinance of man which en- 
ed in our ove aud a hal! per cent. of the aggregate. I his small quantity, added | nations may urge it with exactly the saine proprieiy. Thus the United deavors to counteract that superior decree. Countries when left to 
amount to the general 1Dass, wold, on Mr. ¢ lay S$ own premises, produce | States say lo England, we will not take our woollen, cotton, and iron | themselves flourtsh in those branches of industry for which their seve- 
doubt be scarcely an appreciable etlect. fr would indeed be like the ‘ moun-| manufactures, hecause we thereby encourage your domestic industry ;| ral positions. soils, climates, and the different genins of their inhabi- 
and this tain torrent meeting “ the ocean’s tide ;”’ it would be “ counterpoised, | might not England with equal propriety, on the other hand, say, we! tants are best suited, and if they have freedom of intercourse, the su- 
its * waters would become calm, safe, and regular,” and no one eye! will not take your cotton, tobacco, and even specie, because we encon-| periotity of each country in its own pursuit is a benefit to every oth. 
could discern the augmentation of ocean's tide by this addition of the) rage your industry, and likewise that of South America? Might not an ft is a benefit to Ireland that the peaple of Englend by their ~ flint 
mn, based inountain stream. | illiterate man, perfectly ignorant of the science of Political Economy, | skill. are enabled to produce cheap ioanadhetun 5: 8 ie “a A eer — 
Ving ma The manufactures, however, raised up by high duties in this coun-| when apprized of this Camor from both nations, come to the conclusion | England that the people of Ireland can raise cheap food—bec way be 
aries not try, are not a supperaddition to the mass that would have existed un-| that neither was injured ? the free and easy intercourse aoa thogueuaten Ireland bs ed z 
the price der a system of Free Trade. Our own country cannot, as we conceive, rut the source of error is easily detected; it consists in not reflecting - " eke Ss ae aye Cueep 
pxsed mio consume as many as would have been consumed under a Free Trade 





manufactures with its superfluous agricultural prod i cng! 
that foreign products can only be purchased by domestic products; no, can get food more easily = ip weal porate a Obtain it és doe 
nation will present to us gratuitously the commodities we import, (and | factures which it does not consume at home. The mistaken wliey of 
if any would, our argument would be so much the stronger ;) conse-| nations has often been to lessen the benefits of commer € meh eoun- 
qneeny a recy Baayen. weeny —— is epi teract the arrangement of nature under which each nation has some 

an equivalent; and itis this equivalent which encourages our do-! peculia r ave | ions. whic J » > Y tre 
m-power, at, Mr. Clay is greatly mistaken, if he supposes the ratio of the eae nee much inore eflectealty than if we steeped to raise Rccautanuanin Gimeian Ms > rage emer hborng 
8 for this supply to the demand to be the permanent regulator of price. In fact, there} the manufactare instead of the equivalent. countries already enjoy freedom of intercourse ‘it could be a ree aie 
‘idation of —~{ Burt, say the restrictionists, all this will do as long as we exchange the ordinary folly to deprive them of he advantages of it r 

| products of our own labor for the products of other countries. But these : ondon Globe 


heir work System, because of the high price; and consequently the whole mass 
rednetion of production will ultimately be lowered by at Sot the amouut of di- 
pincer, as minished consumption, and thus, according to Mr. Clay's notions of 
eat Bre supply and demand, the price ought to rise. 











* Mr. Clay’s second speech on his Resolutions, pp. 24, 25. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





ORIGINAI i | were indulged with a number of Representatives proportioned 
x A 4e 


‘to their population, according to the principles of the Lycian 





es 





heen made tw our theory of a Federal Government, at which 
we hinted in a former number. 


POR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRLEVANCES—No. 15. 


We shall now undertake to answer the objections which have | 





1. Ju opposition to our position that the GJovernment of the 
i nited States is Mederal. it bas been alleged, that, in the sour- 
res from which the ordinary powers of (Jovernment were cde rl 
ved, it was not Federal, but partly Fede ral and partly Consolt- 
dated. But. if we examine this watter a like, we will find this 
opinion founded in error. 

Let us, then, examine each department, Legislative, Execu- 


tive. and Judicial. 








pretended that the Legislature, consisting of 


It will not be 


two bodies. the Senate and Llouse of Representatives, renders | 
Nor will it be denied that the | 
pspective States, and, quoad hoe, represent the sovereipnty ol 


the Government less Federal. 
Senate, of twe members from each State, appointed 
bw the Leyisiature thereof, is mot a purely Federal body. ‘This 
Legis! tive body is conformable to the principles of the Am- 
nic Confederacy, of eqttal suflrage among the respect 


Te 
Cots bith 


phycu 
. ad ‘ 2 . m. 
ive sovereiguties of W hich it was composed, [he organization 
of the Senate, therefore, violates none ol the supposed funda- 
mental principles of a Confederate Republic. 


But it has been alleged that the House 0} Representatives iS 


not a Federal body. ‘This allegation ts attempted to be sup- 
. | . ‘; , ' ee ‘ . > > " 7 fh) > : ~~ 
ported uj ui} two frounas >» SF Si, DeCCAUN the Represe ntative Ss 


are elected by the Peopli —iarnil, se condly, because the represen- 


tation iw the differe nt States is unequal—the “tates sending “a 
to their population. 
fut neither of these positions is founded upon correct princi- 
ples. tt is true the House of Representatives are elected by 
the People; but they are not elected by the People of the Union, 
but by the Peo) if of each State w their political ca pat ly. This 
nosition is admitted by Mr. Rawle. He says: 
4 It (the House of Representatives) is composed of Repre- 
sentatives of the Peo} le of the several States, and not of the 
People at larg 
a Fede 
liad the Hlouse of Representatives represented the People of 
the United States at large in their aggregate capacity, their 
number must have been fixed by the total population of the U. 
States, and not bv the population of the particular States, and 
would have been greater then it ts,as many fractions of States 
are now unrepresented. President Washington returned a 
bill, a8 wncoi tituli mal, which “all Wwe 4 R. pres 
fractions. distributing them among the Siates that had the lar- 
gest ira And d, by (Cougress, on the pas- 
sage of the first Apportionment Act, in the year 1791, that the 
population of ea , Siote, and not the tofal population of the 
United States, must number to which alone could be 


}- 
appli d the process ly which the number of Representatives 
fractions, therefore, the 


number of representauives proportioned 


and, in this respect, there is still something of 
;* ** ’ > 6)” } 
ral quality. —(F ew, p.aé.] 


eptatives for the 


a 


clions. il was set 


ive the 
was to be ascertained. Whatever 
States may havé beyond the settled proportion by which the 
be regulated, no allowance can 

: ww, 22 ass... ho riet 
be made tor them.—)\ 4 ry Const. L ii’, pew 3—Marshali ° Life 


of Woasi ing fon, 


lone 
lhe Siiltit 
in unsueeesstully made, in the Senate of the 


Union, was ag y! , 
United States, by Mr. Webster. during the last session of UCon- 


number of Representatives ts to 


rol.o. Pudi. | 
’ > - ’ . 
aitempt at the amalgamation of the People of the 
' 


eTress, 
il ee - > nant se elected 3 a. 
Desi ies, the liouse of Re resentatives is é€ieci¢d oy aireren 


classes of cilizens w the diflerent States. lo some of the States 
—as Virg nia—real estate to a certain extent Is necessary to 


for the right of suffrace ; in others—as New 
Jersey—no such qualification is required. In some of the 
States. yt ‘sanal property to a certain extent is necessary ; in 
‘hey are also elected 
r, in the diflerent 


iste o af 
quaity a ciizend 


others. no such quallication is required. 
x ot 


; >of ihe MeL] 


,* > | 
on different days, and eveu s&dadse 
«* 


~ 


States. Now, tf the Re pres ntatives, when elec ted, represent 

the Nation, and not their own respective States, the qualifica- 

° . - - } . - . Ae wes _ ~" of } 5 mw 

tions of electors ought to be wrhijorm tbrougnout the .vaiion. 
i | 


This uniformity should be dictated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Yet this is not the case. I[t is k 
latures to say what shall be a qualiication. 
the represent itives of their Presper tive States ja 


capacity. Nor are they 


) a F 
i COVE ft His 
; 


it to the State Legis- 
They are strictls 
their political 
ause tniey are elected by the 


J 


, we have shown, the sovereigaty of 

the States al uot in their Legislatures, who are 

only their ds erates, or agents, than the SNertale, w ho are elect- 

ed by the State Legislatur 
The R 

Confeder 

ple—as in Rhode Island and 

ae 


presentatives in Congress, upaer 


Couvecticui—and might 


————— 


the Articles of the 
nm. were elected, in some of the States, by the Peo- 


have 


Confederacy. 


cannot err in supposing that the former would contend for a 
participation in the Government fully proportioned to their su- 
perior wealth and importance ; and that the latter would not 
be less tenacious of the equality at present enjoyed by them. 
We may well suppose that neither side would entirely yield to 
the other, and, consequently, that the struggle weuld terminate 
ouly by a compromise.” 


ject, will convince us that this opinion is erroneous, The elec- 
tors of President and Vice-President are appointed, in several 
of the States, by the Legislatures in their political capacities ; 


er 


Ee 
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Yet are these bodies equally Federal. 


Mr. Madison says. in the 37th No. of the Federalist: 


“T'o the difficulties already mentioned, may be added the 
nterfering pretensions of the larger and smaller States. We 


The Evecutive of the Union, it has been said, is not purely 
Federal. Buta little attention in the examination of this sub- 


and may be so appointed in all. In all the States, the Legis- 
‘tures must direct the mode in which they shall be appointed, 
They meet io their own Electoral Colleges, in their own re- 


their own States. As to the inequality of suffrage between the 
large and the small States, we have attempted to show that 
that is immaterial, and conformable to the Lycian Confedera- 
cy. Now, it be admitted that these electors appointed 
by the State Legislatures are of a purely Federal character ; 
and it mrust also be admitted that all the electors are of oneca- 
y, all of a purely Federal charac- 





tmhust 


pacity, and are, consequent! 
rer. If the election devolved upon the House of Represeuta- 
tives, that is still a Federal body, as we have already attempt- | 
ed to show, aud the votes are taken by States. 

The President is, therefore, a pure'y Federal officer. 
Vice-President be not elected by the 
to be elected by the S« nate, which is acknow ledged, by all, lo 
bea purely b’ederal body : aud is, therelore, a purely Federal 


‘7; . 
oimcer. 





| 
If the 
iectoral Colleges, he is | 


' 


But it is quite immaterial to our position in what mauner the 
Executive of the Union is appointed. 


to the Confederacy, she would perhaps at this time have been 
unconnected with us.” 


He therefore concludes, as he has conclusively and incontro- 
vertibly shown, that the Constitution of the United States is a 


compact to which the States are parties, and therefore Fede- 


ral. 

But,” says he, “with all these proofs (and [ think them in- 
controvertible) that the Government could not have been 
brought into being without a compact, yet lam far from ad- 
mitting, that, because this entered so largely into its origin, 
therefore there are no characteristics of another kind, which 
impress on it stroagly the marks of a more intimate union 
and amalgamation of the interests of the different States,which 
gives to them the general character of citizens of the United 
Nation.” 

Let us next examine how conclusively Mr. Livingston sus- 
tains his last position. 

He has taken much pains to show that the acts of the Con- 
gress of the Colonies operated upon individuals, even before 
the Revolution, in certain eases; that, after the Declaration of 
lodependence in 1776, aud before the Articles of Confederation 
were formed, Congress still continued, ia certain instances, to 
exercise those powers which he has termed mized. ‘The Con- 
federation, he admits, was a compact between the States. 

* But,” says he, “among a nomber of stipulations, strictly 
Federative, it contained others, which gave to the Congress 
powers which trenched upon the sovereignty of the States: to 
declare war and make peace, enter into treaties binding on the 
whole, to establish Courts of Admiralty, with power to bind 
the citizens of the State, individually, in cases coming under 
their jurisdiction—to raise armies, equip fleets, coin money, 


jemit bills of credit, and other similar powers.” 


And he alleges, in general terms, that, “in the Federal Con- 
stitution, this combination of the two characteristics of govern- 
ment is more apparent.” 

But the argument of Mr. Livingston is fallacious. To it we 
will reply : 

First. That, if the Constitation were not Federal, it should, 


iu its operation, extend to all matters of muni ipal law, and 





The Stadtholder of the United Provinces was en hereditary 
Prince; yet this was a pure Con fed 

The Judiciary being appointed by the President, a l’ederal 
magistrate, in the first instance, and anproved by the Senate, 
a purely Federal body, must be also purely Federal tribunals. 


Pacy 


” 
the Constitution, that the Constitution and the Laws made in 
pursuance thereof operate upon individuals directly, and uot 
exclusively upon political bodies ; and, therefore, that it is not 
altogether Federal. 

‘This ts the objection urged by Mr. Livingston, ia his speech 
in the Senate of the United States, on Mr. Foot’s resolution. 
\ir. Liviagston there contends that the Constitution of the | 


fics, nnd denies that it was adopted by the People al large, as 

had been contended by Mr. Webster—and that, therefere,‘it 

was so far Federal: but. inasmuch as it extends its operation 

to individuals, tt was so far Netional. It is, therefore, ia his 
opinion partly Federal and rtly National 
} a | i iy Caucradé ait paray syvadionut. 

We have, in a former number, denied that any such mirfure 


defines a Federal Government as follows: 

“By a Federative Government, as contradistinguished from 
the former, (a Popular or Consolidated Government,) 1 mean 
one composed of several independent States, bound together 
for specific national purposes, and relying, for the efficiency of 
its operations, on Us action upon the diflerent States in their 
political capacities, not invidually upon their citizens.” 

He also thus defines a Popviar 

sy a Popular or Consolidated Government, I understand 
one that is founded on the consent, express or implied, of the 
People of the whole Nation, and which operates, in all its de- 


> } 


partinents, directly upon the Pople. 


Consolidated Government: 


And, having premised these definitions and distinctions, he 
proceeds to show that the Constitution of the United States 


cornbines both of these qualities. It is, therefore, his opinion, 








that this Government is partly Popular, acting directly on the 
citizens of the several States, and partly Federative, depending, 
for its existence and action, on the existence and action of the 
several Slates. But, inasmuch as Mr. Livingston's premises 
are founded in error, his conclusions are a!so erroneous. He 


i +. 


“In the Federal Constitution, this combination of the two 
characteristics of government, is more apparent, it was fra- 
med by delegates appointed by the States ; it was ratified by 
Conventions of the Peopl of each State, convened according 
to the laws of the respective States. It guaranties the existence 
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been so clected in all the States: yet these Representatives 
were admitted to ve deiegat ad from therrown respective “tates 


: . . , , 7 “hie *) 1s] ‘ Lan flora 
in their sovereign capacities, and that body a pure Confederacy. 


Is the objection founded on the inequality of suffrage between 
; " ; ' 


‘7 i 


the | ind the smali States, the number of Representatives 
corresponding to the population of the difierent States, incom- 


patible with the principles of a pure Confederacy! We ap- 
prehend not. The Lycian Confederacy, which was consider- 


ed, by the « 
men ot U 


rated Montesquieu, as the most perfect speci- 
lwas re presented and paid taxes 10 proportion 


to the population of the respective cities of which it was com- 


The Lycian Republic.” says Montesquieu, “ was an asso 
ciation of twenty-t -towns: the large ones had three vot: 


non counct, the mirdcdiimns 


sy | ae Lor Arche > nal ' al sas . ~ * 3° " } 
in the « ir ones firo, and the small | has been urput d, in order to lhirew a kind ol ridicule ou this | 
LOW ils —_— Vi i l i S} ! if i I, nies, ss. p.9 ch.d3.] ' 
. ’ . ad ' nd a. 92 iro 
Ji .% ‘ t). S} ‘ nib 5 li ‘ | ‘ cian Republic, SAYS: 
: . , . pact. 
“au hLeye e the just rights of suffrage were observed i: t , 
: . i: , 2 7 ‘eaccrative nature, to denyJdo e prese 
with ¢ —| Lectures, voll, p.d2J.) yo the present 
Be . . - cr 
Aga: ’ ‘ »% 
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of the States, which are necessary to its orn: the States are 
represented in one branch by Senators, chosen by the Legisla- 
tures, and in the other by Representatives taken from the Peo- 
ple, but chosen by a rule which may be made and varied by the 
States, not by Congress—the qualifications of electors being 
different ta the different States. They may make amendments 
to the Constitution. In short, the Government had its inception 
with them ; it depends on their political existence for its opera- 
tion, and its duration cannot go beyond theirs. 


existed befere the Constitution. 





> 





ee 


. . , » | . . oly “ ‘fs 1. 3 . © . . . 
“| 7 PR bic. consisti f States of auneaual a party. And a conclusive prool, if any more were wanted 
‘ Aepublic, consisting of States . ; : : . ; 
‘s a , . ‘ Hes Of Une” would be in the fact that the States adopted the Constitutior 
numpers. . and niucnc . 


bear a « * propa 
‘rt: 
Phis orcan 


of fm Spirit oc 


an equality of suffrage 


ce of each ought to 


on of the Federal Legislature was the result 

cession and accommodation between the large 
and the small States. ‘The small States were indulged with 
in the Senate, according to the princi- 
ples ef the Amphyctionic Confederacy, and the large States 


afterwards complied with, by amendments. 
a Popular Government 








moment a majority of the People of the United States had cou 





2. It has been objected, from the time of the formation of | 


States isa Cony act between the States as tnd: pr ndent sovere ign- | 


in Government can exist. But let us examine his doctrine. He | 


. . ' ci rs? s " >» ef . wal se | 
They parted only with such | roupren Po the same tribuna 
mre 6 — +. : vf . -  itheir publie crimes 
powers as are specified in that instrument ; they continue still |'’S' POVte Pees ate 

. . 4 » irate loragt ’ , te .* 79 f om > oe 4 ne ‘ >) 
to exist, with al! the powers they have not ceded: and (iw pre- rated GIPeCi 5 upon Wmcividua:s. — UGS. Orig. of Lau Os rol, ibe 
sent Government would never itself have gone into operation, | /O5 
bad not the States, ia their political capacity, have consented. | 

That consent is a compact of each one with the whole—not, as 


; convincing part of the argument of my friend from South Ca- | ner compelled to receive the same laws and usages. 


at different times, and many of them on conditions, which were 
Ii it were strictly 
t, in the sense it is contended for, the | pointed the magistrates of the respective cilies—a species of in- 


sented, it would have bound the rest; and yet, after all the 


operate upon individuals to an indefinite extent—whereas it is 
y. ilimited, im its operation, to a few specific and determinate ob- 


jects, enumerated and expressed in the Constitution. All the 
residual powers remain with the States, beyond the regulation 
or coutrol of the Federal Government. 
Mr. Madison says: 

| © The idea of a National Government involves in it not on- 
lv an authority over the individual citizens, but an indefinite 
jsupremacy over all persons and things, so far as they are ob- 
jects of lawful government. Among a People consolidated in- 
in the Na- 
Among communities united for particular 
/ purposes, it is vested partly in the General and partly in the 
Municipal Legislature. 


to one nation, the supremacy is completely vested 
tional Legislature. 


In the former case, all local authori- 
ities are subordinate to the supreme, and may be controlled, di- 
irected, or abolished, hy it, at pieasure. In the latter, the local 
lor municipal authorities form distinct and indepeadeut portions 
of the supre macy » he more ré spective 
spheres, tu the general authority, than the general authority 1S 
subject to them within its own s In this relation, then, 
not be deemed a National one, 
since its jurisdiction extends to certaiv enumerated objects on- 


subiect, within thei 


ohere. 
i 
the proposed (lovernament Cc 
ily, and leaves to the several States a residuary and inviolable 
sovereignty over ail other objects.”—[ Federalist, Ne. 39.) 


Second. But the objection would prove too much. It would 
prove that there never had been a Federal Government. 


ee 


ree . . ’ : . . 
The Articles of Confederation were always regurded as con- 
stituting a Federal com} act. 


by Mr. Livingston, operated directiy upon individuals. 


Yet these articles, as is admitted 


, -_ = . . . ° 
Mr. Madison, speaking of the principles under consideration, 


SAaVS : 


“Do they require that the powers of the Government should 
act on the States, and not on individuals? Tu some instances, 
as has been shown, the powers of the new Government will 
act On States in their collective capacities. In some instances, 
those of the existing Government (Artecles of Confederation) 
act mmediately on individuals. In cases of capture, of piraey, 
of the pest-ofiice, of coins, weights and mensures, trade with 
the Indians, of claims under grants of lands by different Stat 


mit ; ilies 


= —— nae 


—and, above all, in cases of court martial in the army and 
navy, by which death may be inflicted, without the jnterven- 
tion of a jury, or even a civil magisirate: in all these cases, 
the powers of the Confederacy operate immediately on the per- 
sons and interests of individual citizens. 

“Do the fundamental principles require particularly that no 
taxes shall be levied without the immediate agency of the 
State? The Confederation itself authorizes a direct tax to a 
certain extent, on the post-office. The power of coinage has 
been so construed, by Congress, as to levy a tribute immedi- 
ately from that source also.”’—| Federalist. No. 40.) 

Tie Amphyctionic Confederacy, according to Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Madison, ** In several material instances, exceeded the 
}powers enumerated in the Articles of Confederation. They 
| were invested with full power to deliberate and resolve upon 
| ehatever appeared to them to be most conducive to the public 
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The States ) prosperity. lo thei: tribunal in cp] { / lay in all private con- 


imedividuals were amenahie fer 
lother particulars, it ope- 


- 
‘ 
} 
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And, 


in Several 


a.) 

Of the Achean Confederacy, Mr. Hamilion and Mr. Madison 
|say the Union here was more intimate. 

| ‘itis said,” say they, “only that the cities were in a man- 
When La- 


ina, with the Government which was made by such com- icedemon was brought into the League, by Philopoemen, it 
it is difficult. therefore. with all these characters 6f a | Was attended with an abolition of the institutions of Lycurgus, 
rovernment the des- | aud an adoption of those of the Acheans. 

iption of one founded on a compact to which each State was /nic Confederacies, of which she had been a member, left her 


The Amphyctio- 
, {in the full exercise of her Government and her Legislation. 
) | This circumstance alone proves a very material difference in the 
genius of the two systems.”—| federalist, No. 18.] 


In the Lycian Confederacy, the common council even ap- 


- terlerence, in their municipal regulations, of the most delicate 
character : for, as Mr. Hamilton observes, ‘if there be any 


others, except one, had adopted the Constitution, the smallest | thing exclusively appropriate to the local jurisdiction, it is the 
held out; and, if Rhode Island had not consented to enter in- appointment of their own officers.” 
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Mr. Madison says: 


But this objection is also founded in error. If it were not 


“In the Achean League it is probable that the Federal head | Federal, a majority of the People of the Union could, at any 


had a degree and species of power which gave it a considera- 
ble likeness to the Government formed by the new Constitu- 
tion. ‘The Lycian Coufederacy, as far as its principles and 


form are transmitted, must have borne a still greater analogy | ency of such amendments, or 


to it. me | he deralist, No. 40. | 


And, in the Germanic Confederacy, the Emperor had the 
power to form Universities, and confer privileges apd tithls— 
thus operating directly upon individuals. 

Gen. Hamilton said, in the Federal Convention : 

* What is Federal? An association of several independent 
States into one. tlow or in what manner this association ts 
formed, is not clearly distinguishable. We find the Diet of 
Germany has, iu some instances, the power of legislation on 
individuals. We find the Uuied States of America have it, ia 
an extensive degree, in cases of piracies.” 

Mr. Luther Martin, in the Federal Couvention, said: 

“A General Government may operate on individuals in ca- 
ses of general concern. and still be Federal.” 

But Mr. Livingston tells us, that, although the old Confede- 
ration ** Was certainly ‘4 com rf between the States: but, 
among a number of stipulations strietly Federal, it coutaimed 
others which gave to Congress powers whieh trenched upon thi 
Ntate soveretenties:” and that, “Toa the Federal Constitution, 
the two characteristics of Government are more apparent.” 

The principal powers which he has mentioned as thus tren- 
ching upou the State sovereignties, are those of declaring war. 
making peace, and entering ito foreign negociations. 


But we apprehend that Mr. Livingston had not examined 


time, recommend aud make amendments. but the States are 
| here required to act in their sovereigu capacity, aud two-thirds 
of the State Legislatures are required to concur in the expedi- 


| Congress. And, when such amendments are submitted, it ts 
/uot to the People of the United States, but to the States them- 
selves in their sovereigu capacities, aud concurrence of three- 
fourths is required. 

But it is contended, that. if the Constitution be Federal, it 
should require unanimity in the adoption of amendments. But. 
in the Heivetie Confederacy, whatever was determined by a 
majority, bound the whole. \t is, therefore, Federal in its pro- 
visions for making amendments. 
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the organization of former Conlederacies with his accustomed | 


correctuess, or he would uot T ive hazarded this opinion. 


What is the intention and principle of sovereign States for- | 


ming a Federal Croverument ? it is for the common defence aod 
general welfare—it ts for protection. And, although the States 
may, by compact, delegate other powers, yet the common de- 
The powers “to declare war, 
make peace, and enter ito allianees.”’ so far from bemg in 
compatible with the principles of a 
necessary treidents to thi 
Neither do these powers tu the s iphtest degree trench upon 
the State sovereiguties. Before the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, these powers possessed by the State Go- 
vernuments. Did thes n treach upon the sovereign- 
ly ot their respective states: Vee have aiready showu that 
both the State Governments and the Federal Government are 
the mere organs or ceents of U "There- 
fore, although the rument may trench upon the 
State Governments, yet 


lederal Goverument, are 
von defence. 


were 


powers Liv 


the State sovereignties. 
(eove 

ither the State @ oaar net © thea 
neither the State Goveraments nor the 
Federal Government can trench upou the State sove relentte $, 
n unaflected. When the 
(;overpment declares war, m 1KeS peace, or cuters into foreign 


except by usurpation. these 


negociation, it acts as th servant. in obedience to the eoninan le. 
and by the express directions, of the State soveretgnties, its mas- 
fi rs. {rt trem hes rat t! nm) Mtate sovere ignties. 


if we examine the histories of 
all thus ”" trem hy a uy ti ti +? ~ ite sovereizpties.” 
phyctionic Couneil possessed the 


peace, and enter into forcign neg 
federaey h rl the power of war, 


all former Confederacies, they 
The Am- 
power to declare war, make 
ciation. ‘The Lycian Con- 

ice, and foreign alliances. 


ind concerning the general ino ts and welfare of the Lyci- 
ans. in the Achean Confederacy, the Government had the 
erclusive power of declaring war aud of making peace, of re- 


ceiving ambassadors, o tilances and treaties. 
same powers as the Ache- 

i tTrnanic body, the Diet possessed 
ition for the Confederacy, of making war 
and peace, forming allianees, &c. Lo the United Netherlands, 
the States General had an exe/usive authority to euter into 


in mito 
The VMtolian League possessed it 
au Confederacy. In the Ge 
the power of legis! 


treaties and alliances, to make war and make peace. 

But, according to Mr. Livingstou’s definitions and principles, 
none of these C;overnuments we ‘ ‘oufederaci« a for they all 
“trenched” upon the sovereiguty of their members. And 


Montesguieu and all other statesmen have 
considering them Federal Governa 
Livingston did not teil us trom whence he derived his defini- 
tion, and that he did wot point out the purely Federal Govern- 
ment to which his definition would apply. From the founda- 
tion of the world to the present time, distory will furnish us 
with none. 

Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
says : 

‘*In this kind of Republic. fa Federal Republic,) the right 
of internal legislation may be reserved to all the States of 
which it is composed ; while the adjustment of their several 
claims, the powers of peace .ud war, the regulation of com- 
merce, the right of entering into treaties, the authority of tax- 
ation, aud the direcueu and government of the common ferce 
of the Confederacy, may be vested in the National Govern- 


ment."—|! Lectures, vol.1, poral, 


sre 
been mistaken in 


ents. We regret that Mr. 


And Montesquieu selects the Republic of Lycia as furnishing 
the most perfect specimen of a Federal Republic. 

One part of Mr. Livingston's argument is still extraordinary 
and untenable. [t ts that which relates to forming treaties. ‘To 
‘his we will reply: 

First. The sovereign members of a Confeder: cy may dele- 
zate this power to be exercised by their joint agents or minis- 
‘ers, as was done in the ‘erations we have men- 
uoned, without any conseiidation of their Governinents ; and, 


seve ral ( ooute 


Second. Neither is the right of sending ambassadors, any 
proof of sovereignty. Vattel says: 

“Whatis now the right of sending and receiving ministers, 
may even belong to Princes or communities though not sove- 
eign." —[ Bk. 4, ch.11, sec.59.] 

Again he says: 

‘It is the same with regard to subject cities, which are ae- 
knowledged to be such, and yet have a right of receiving mi- 
sisters of foreigu Powers, and of sending deputies to them, be- 
cause they have a right of treating with them.”’’—[BA.4, ch.5, 
3-00. | 


The power of entering into treaties, therefore, ascertains no- 
thing. 


3d, aud lastly. It has also been objected that the Constitution 
was not Federal in the prevision fcr proposing and making 
amendments. 
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i Hint, perhaps in time.—E.very one, who bas watched the 
political phenomena which have been presented in this coun- 
try within the last few years, must be satished that our Govern- 
ment is more a Government of public feeling, than of publhe 


o pint a, 


It was no doubt supposed, at the period when our 


iustitutions were first organized, that measures would constitute 
the first and leading objects of public attachmect, and that men 


would only so far be chosen to places of trust aod honor, as 


i they should advocate the measures professed hy those who 


gave them their suffrages. How far this theory has been de- 


parted from io practice, ray be made manifest irom @ very 
sliyht attention to the facts which surround us. 

Three years ago, the great mass of the People of the North- 
ern, Middle, 


ead Western States, of all political parties, were 
alinost unanimous in favor of large appropriations, by the Fe- 
deral Government, for works of internal improvement ; very 
few, comparatively, doubting their expediency, and still fewer 
their coustitutionality. ‘To have eflected a revolution of pub- 


lic Opinion epen this point, by the process of argument aud 
reason, would have been who 
a rail-road or a canal ts a good thing, and 


_ ‘ i= 


ile. The belief that 


ly imposs! 
thac there cannot be 
too much of a good thing, and that the Federal Government 
has a rig it to do whatever it deems advisable to promote the 
general welfare, was so deep!y rooted in the minds of the great 
body of our citizens, that no appeal to theie understandings 


eould ever have effected a change of opinion. What reason, 
therefore, could not effect, feeling was made io accomplish. 
Devotion to General Jackson, produced a change in the cur- 
reut of qublie professiot , greater than was ever before effected 
by the iutluence of a single individual. No soener was the Veto 

t broke in 
upou the minds of millions, whe would have continued blind 
forever, had it not been for this unexpected appeal to their at- 
tachment to its author. Members of Congress, who were rea- 
dy to build a road from Buffalo to New Orleans, were instan- 
taneously convinced that such a measure would be a waste of 
public money. Kditors, whose pens were not yet dry from the 
ink with which they had been depicting the beauties of the in- 
terna! improves nt branch of ihe American Svstem, dipped 
them tu the same ink, and unwrote all they had written an 
hour before. Speech-making peliticians, and table-orators, who 
had exhausted their breath in extolling the glories of a scheme 
which was to bring a turnpike-road to every man’s door, at the 
cost of every body but himself, instautly confessed their erro- 
neous views on this subject; whilst the plain unlettered mass 
cried out ** Roads and canals are goed things, but let every 


State make its own.” Indeed, such a radical change of pro- 
fession, as was effected by the measure referred to, is caleula- 
ted to prove, most incontestibly, that, in a popular Goverument 
like ours, revolutions in public action may be effected by the 
personal popularity of an individual, which could not be brought 
about in any other way. 

A second example has been more recently presented, in the 
case of the Bank Veto. At the time it was put forth, there 
was, probably, scarcely an individual at Washington, opposed 
to the Administration, who did set consider that the President 
had, by that act, signed his own political death-warrant. The 
alienation of Pennsylvania from his cause, was, at all events, 
considered as irrevocable. ‘The Legislature had, within eight- 
een months, adopted, almost unanimously, three different sets 
of resolutions, recommending, ib the most strenuons language, 
the renewal of the Bank Charter: and, as these resolutions 
were considered as evidence of an equally unanimous wish, on 


two-thirds of both tlouses of 


‘they net aware that they hold their property upon a tenure so 


! . . . ° . 
slight, as that it is in the power of one man to sweep it away 


a ee 


} . 
iby a stroke of his pen? 


We do not see how any man, not 
blinded by self-interest or party delusion, can fail to perceive 
that, if General Jackson shall, at some future day, say ‘ Down 
with the Tariff,’ down it wil! go. There is, in this very State 
of Penusylvania—aye, and in the very iron counties, supposed 


to be most interested in the Protective Policv—a party, v hich 





is only waiting for the watch-word, and who are prepared to 


prove that Pennsylvania is, at heart, no more attached to the 
Tariff, than she was to the Internal Improvements or to the 


Bank. 


with the language of conciliation towards the South. 


Let, then, the vested interests appear at Washington, 
Let no 
threats be used to put down South Carolina by force: for, so 
sure as any attempts to accomplish such a purpose are made, 
the other Southern States cannot but sustain her; and, in such 
case, the question for the American People to decide would be 
the Tariff or the Union—one which would soon be disposed of, 
in a manner that could oot but place the manufacturers in a 
far Worse position than they might be made to occupy, by pur- 
suing, at the ouset, a wise aud conciliatory course. 





Forced Constructions. 





If one could take a peep into the 
present retreat of the late Royal Family of France, or hold a 
conversation with the ex-Ministers of State. in their confine- 
ment, we should no doubt hear the people of Paris, who over- 
threw the Government of Charles for not adhering to the Char- 
Nullifiers. No 
doubt these gentlemen, cut short in their career of usurpation 
of undelegated power, think the conduct of the Parisians was 
a hangiug matter. 


ter of the Nation, denounced as a band of 


Without question it would have been such 
had the King and his party succeeded : fer, in contests for po- 
litical power, the right or the wrong of a matter does not de- 
pend upon the abstract justice or injustice of the case, but up- 
on the success of this or that party. “ What is the reason that 
treason never prospers r 


it has been asked. “ Because, when 


it prospers, nobody dare call it treason.” Now, any one may 
sec, that, had the people of Paris failed in their attempt of Ju- 
ly 1250, their conduct would have been denounced as treason, 
by the Government, and the heads of thousands might have been 
demanded, to make atonement for such an outrage upon the 
divine right of Kings to construe charters according to their 
own notions of “*the general welfare."’ 





But let us ask, ia such an event, what would have been the 
feeling of the People of the United States, in relation to the 
French Government? With few would have 
been one of deep indiguation. We should have beard, through- 
out, a general burst of execration against those who would first 


violate the Charter by which the Liberties of the French Peo- 


exceptions, if 

















ple were guaranteed, and then seal, with the blood of patriotic 
l'renchmen, their ect of usurpation. Ia displaying such a feel- 
ing, the American People would have acted in perfect consist- 
ency with the great principles of Liberty upon which their owa 
Government is founded; aud they would have evinced that de- 
votion to freedom which led to our emancipation from Eure- 
pean bondage, and established our Union upon a Constitution 
of limited powers specifically defined. It was, therefore, na- 
tural, and to be expected, that the triumph of the French Peo- 
ple, over the violators of their Charter, should have been hail- 
ed with universal joy. Such was the fact; and perhaps on uo 
occasion has more euthusiasm been expressed, than was dis- 
played, throughout this land, when the news of the success of 
the French People, over the aullifiers of their Charter, was re- 
ceived. 


Iu the foregoing sentiments, we have no doubt that we shall 


| meet with a response from uiuety-nine out of every handred of 


those who may read them. A similar reception we do not an- 
ticipate for the remarks that are to follow; but, as faithful sen- 
tinels on the watch-tower of Liberty, where we are bound to 
“hang out the Banner on the outer walls,” we must pro- 
claim them, and we do it from a sense of duty, and not from 
a desire to provoke. 

The Charter of France, like the Constitution of the United 
States, was ao instrument of limited powers. By two articles, 
it was declared as follows: 

“8th. Frenchmen have the right to publish and print their 
opinions, in conformity to the laws for regulating the abuse of 
this liberty.” 

* 14th. The King is the Supreme Head of the State, com- 
mands the army and navy, declares war, makes treaties of 
peace, alliance, and commerce, appoints to office, makes the 
rules and ordinances necessary for the safety of the State.” 

Any one may perceive, without possessing the wisdom of a 
Daniel, which some suppose to be absolutely necessary to ena- 


the part of the People, to the same effect, it was difficult to|ble a man to interpret the Constitution of the United States, 


imagine how so respectable a Sta 
row another, and vote for the man who had in so conspicuous 
And 
Why, that Pennsylvania has given 
a majority of upwards of twenty-four thousand votes to Jack- 
son, ** Bank or no Bank ;” and that, in this very city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, one Senator and two Representatives in 
Congress, who last winter advocated the renewal of the Char- 


ter, have, upon late public occasions, washed their hands of the 
institution. 


Such being the fact, must not the manufacturers be blind to 


a manner disregarded her thricely-expressed wishes. 
what has been the result ? 











their true interests, in displaying, as they have heretofore done, 
such unowillingness to make any sacrifice of a part of their 





gains, as a means of restoring harmony to the country? Are 


tate could look one way and | that the power to make “rules and ordinances necessary for 


the safety of the State,” could never have been intended to au- 
thorize, under any circumstances, the abrogation of the clause 


establishing the freedom of the press; and yet what do the 


King’s advisers say on this subject? 

In their memorable act of Nullification, of the 26th of July, 
they say: 

«At all epochs, the periodical press has only been, and, from 
its nature, must ever be, an instrument of disorder and sedi- 
tion.” ‘It labors, by continuous and persevering efforts, daily 
repeated, to loosen all the bonds of obedience and subordina- 
tion, to weaken the springs of public authority, to sink and de- 


base it in the opinion of the people, and to create for it, every 


where, embarrassments and resistance.” ‘ The press has thng 


disordered the most upright minds, shaken the firmest convic. 
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tions, and produced in the bosom of society a confusion of prin- | sident time for the appoiotment, the Convention adjourned un- 
ciples which favors the most disastrous attempts : aparchy io | ul to-day at 10 o'clock. 


doctrines, is a prelude to anarchy in the State.” 


Having thus shown, as they thought, that the State was in 
danger, these despotic Ministers looked through the Charter to 
see if they could not find some article which, by implication or 
forced construction, would enable them to have some show of 
decency on their side in putting an extinguisher upon the li- 
berty of the press. This they found to be no easy matter. The 
eighth article stared them in the face—* FReNCHMEN HAVE 
THE RIGHT TO PUBLISH AND PRINT THEIR OPINIONS.” ‘Their 
first step, therefore, was to throw a doubt upon this article—as 
if it could possibly be iutended to convey the idea that French- 
men have not the right to publish and print their opinions.— 
This was done in the following language ; and we beg the 
reader to remark, that these hypocrites pretended to believe 
that the measure they were about to sauction was authorized 
by the Charter: 

“ There is but one means of satisfying them—[the alarms of 
the people /|—it is, to retura to the Constitution. If the terms 
of the ech article are ambiguons, its measure is manifest. Jt ts 
certain that the Constitution has pot conceded the liberty of the 
press to journals and periodical writings. ‘The liberty of pub- 
lishing our personal opinions, does not, certainly, inply the 
right of publishing, by way of speculation, the opinions of oth 
ers. ‘The one is a use of a faculty that the law is at liberty to 
graot or to submit to restrictions ; the other is a speculation of 
industry, which, like all others, and more than ail others, sup- 
poses the supervision of public authority.” 

It was by such cob-web sophistry as this, that the rulers of 
France expected to perpetuate their authority over thirty-three 
millions of freemen ; but still there was wanted some clause 
affording a plausible pretext for the outrage contemplated. Af- 
ter searching in vain for one, the Ministers were driven to the 
desperate resort of appealing to the general welfare clause— 
which, if pot intended to be itself limited, by the restrictive 
clauses, would certainly have rendered the Constitution of pone 
effect. They reasoned thus: 

“The right, as wel! as the duty, to assure its maintenance, 
is the attribute of sovereiguty. No Government upon earth 
would be stable, if it had not the right to provide for its own 
security. ‘lhis law is pre-existeut to all other laws, because it 
is founded in the nature of things. These are, Sire, maxims 
which acknowledge the sanction of time, and the avowal of all 
civilians of Europe. But these maxims have a more decided 
sanction : that of the Constitution itself. The l4th article has 
invested in your Majesty a sufficient power, not, certaiuly, to 
change our institutions, but to consolidate and reader them im- 
mnutable.” 

Upon this advice the unfortunate Sovereign acted. He sign- 
ed the decree, ** The liberty of the periodical press is suspend- 
ed,”"—and in three days after he ceased to reign. 

Now, we earnestly beg of the reader to examine this case 
well, and to see if the process of reasoning by whieh the Mi- 
nisters of Charles arrived at the power to overturn the liberty 
of the press, is not perfectly analogous to that by which a ma- 
jority of our Congress arrives at the power to destroy the li- 
berty of the hand. Upon looking into the Constitution, to see 
whether it is any where asserted that Congress shall have the 


power to lay duties for the encouragement of one branch of 
industry, ai the expense of all others, or for the purpose of ad- 


vancing the interests of one section of the country, by sacrifi- 
cing those of another, they can find no warranty for such a 


measure ; and, despising the solemn declaration that * the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 


spectively or to the People,” they attempt to find a pretext for 
their usurpation in.the clause which authorizes Congress to 
raise a revenue “to provide for the common defence and ge- 
oeral welfare,” which cannot possibly have reference to any 
modes of promoting the general welfare, than those explicitly 


defined. 





South Carolina Convention.—This body assembled at Co!um- 
bia on Mouday the 19th instant, as will appear from the fol- 


luwing article, copied 
From the Columbia Telescope, of 20th November. 


The Convention of the People of South Carolina met yes- 


terday, c'othed with the sovereign power of the State. 
S. D. Miller was called to the Chair, pro tem. 


After which, the members exhibited their credentials, and 


enrolled their names. 


James liamiiton, Juo., was then chosen President +f 18@Con- 


vention ; 
isaac \\. Hayne was appointed Clerk ; 
A. =. Johaston, Printer ; 
C. O. Duke, Messenger ; and 
J. B. Fulton, Door-Keeper. 


A Committee, consisting of Jacob Bond l'on, Thos. Pinck- 
ney, and J. B. O'Neale, was appointed, to prepare rules for 


the government of the Convention. 


A resolution was adopted, that the President request the 
Clergymen of the place to open the proceedings of each day 


with prayer. 
Judge Coleock offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Act to provide for the calling of a Con- 
vention of the People of this Suate, be referred to a Select 
Commitice, comststing of twenty-one members, to be pomina- 
ted by the President, with instructions to report thereon, and 
especially as to the measures proper to be adopted, by this! made Political Economy a study, and who is already known 


a iolation of the Constitution | as one of the few public writers, in this country, on that branch 
of the United States, in the enactment, by Congress, on divers 


occasions, of laws laying duties and imposts for the purpose of 
encouraging and protecting domestic manufactures, and for 


Convention, in reference to “ the v 


other unwarrantable purposes.” 


‘This resolution was adopted ; and, in order to give the Pre-| will be highly acceptable to those who desire to see brought 


Member of the Convention, to a gentleman in this city: 





The following is an extract from a letter addressed, by a 


Columbia, (S. C.) November 19th, 18382. 
My Dear Sir: 1 am convinced, from my loug acquaintance 
with you, of your warm and zealous attachment to the cause 
of Free Trade, and of your generous feelings for South Caro- 
lina, now writhing under the grasp of. the ‘Tariff monster, but 
destined, as I hope, to be released, by Nullification. Our Con- 
vention was organized this day ; aud, guided by precedent, we 
elected the Governor for our President. Business has been 
couducted with great dignity and decorum. We have demand- 
ed of the Federal Goverument equal rights and equal burdens 
—they have been denied us. We shall now proceed * consilio 
et animis,” and redress our own grievances, by command of the 
People, the source of all power, the sovereign authority of the 
State ; aud, confiding in their support, and our own energies, 
leave the rest to Heaven. 
We have much taleut, respectability, and moral worth in our 
body. We are well aware of the responsibility we have taken 
ou ourselves ; the cause we advocate is founded on the laws of 
God and nature, and must prevail. God grant that our friends 
at the North may recover from their delusion, save the Union, 
aud restore harmony. . 

me 2 aS eee 

The Crisis at hand.—In au article published in this journal 
on the 7th instant, we stated our opinion to be that the Con- 
vention now in session, at Columbia, would declare the Pro- 
tective Tariff Laws to be null and void “after the 4th day of 
March, 1833." The Columbia ‘lelescope, of the 2Uth, in no- 
ticing this article, states that it “contains one point that needs 
correction,” aud asserts, with great confidence, that the Act of 
Nullification to be passed by the Convention will not be pros- 
pective, but will go into immediate effect, and will be accompa- 
vied by a declaration, that, if the Federal Government “ shall 
attempt, by sending an army or navy against us, to compel us 
into obedience, such fact shall be taken, by this State, as a dis- 
solution of the Union, and the compact, as to South Carolina, 
will be at an end.” “* We are clear,” says the Telescope, * that 
such a declaration as this will have to be made ; and, whether 
made or not, it is clear that the thing will be so. War against 
a State is, beyond all question. an tpso facto dissolution of the 
Union.” 

The ‘Charleston Mercury,’ of the 19th, in speaking of the 
Convention, says : 

‘We feel the grateful assurance that theirs will be no half- 
way work ; that, when they adjourn, they will leave South 
Carolina in the full panoply of her sovereignty—with not one 
crevice in her armor, through which subtlety might wound her 
by indirection—though power should sbrink from open arbitra- 
ry coercion. They will provide fully against the evasion of her 
interdict, by the agenis of Federal usurpation, and leave no 
doubt on the minds even of the feeblest of her friends, and of 
the most arrogant of her foes, that, whatsoever she decress, 
shall be fulfilled, withia her borders, ar ANY AND EVERY HA- 
zAnD ; and that, if her oppressors dare to attempt to cleave 
down her liberties by the sword, and cement their usurpation 
with our blood, they will find ber ready for the conflict, and 
her true sous around her, “ Animis opibusque parati.” 


Thus it will be seen, that Congress, which is to assemble on 
Moncay nert, the 3d of December, will probably be informed, 
by the President, in bis Annual Message, that South Carolina 


has nullified. 





Georgia Anti-Tariff Convention. —-This body assembled at 
Milledgeville on Monday November 12th, and adjourned on 
Friday the 16th. George R. Gilmer, late Governor of the 
State, was chosen President, by a vote of 70, over Dr. Reese, 
who had 53 votes. Thomas Y. Hansell, Mansfield Torrance, 
and B. T. Mosely, Esqs., were chosen Secretaries. Sixty-one 
Counties, out of eighty, the whole number in the State, were 
represented, by 125 members. 

We have not yet seen a full account of the proceedings, nor 
a list of the names of the members ; but we perceive that 
Mess. Berrien, Forsyth, Clayton, and Cumming, were amongst 
the number. The party called, in Georgia, resistance men, had 
the majority,as was indicated by the votes for officers ; but, whe- 
ther or no they sustain the doctrine of Nullification, as held iv 
South Carolina, we have no official means of knowing, until 
we see the resolutions that were adopted. 





DISCONTINUANCE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


Four more Numbers will close the publication of the Ban- 
NER OF THE ConstituTION. We respecifully solicit an early 
settlement of all oufstanding accounis. Remittances by mail, 
at our risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 

eee 

Congress wil! assemble, at Washington. on Moaoday next, the 
3d day of December. A more interesting session than the ap- 
proaching one will be, has never been held since our Govera- 
ment was established; and upon its proceedings, do we sin- 
cerely believe, the fate of this Uniou depeuds. 


ED ee a ETS aoe eee 


We re-publish to-day, from the American Quarterly Review, 





an able article, written by a gentleman of Virginia, who has 


|of science. It contains a full examination of the principles of 
Free Trade, and is, in fact, a condensed treatise, in which the 
principal arguments, pro and con, are brought into view, that 


into a small compass the merits of the question which pow oc- 
cupies so large a portion of the public attention. 





Art. IV.—THE TARIFF QUESTHION. 
From the American Quarterly Review, No. X X11. 





[coycLupep From pace 403. ] 





Bat the whole of this argument about the effect of the Tariff, in pre- 
venting the lowering of wages “ highest on the scale,” appears to us 
‘to be passing strange,” when urged by the restrictionists, For it is 
in direct conilict with their argment, that the Tariff bas a tendency to 
lower prices by producing competition. U the ‘Tariff lowers prices, it 
must, as we have already said, be either by lowering wages, profits, or 
the raw material. Now, in the last examined argament, it is asserted, 
that wages are kept from felling by the Taritl; surely it will pot be as- 
serted that the profits are lowered, for that would be compatible with 
“the existing state of the unparalled prosperity of the coautry,” of 
which the ‘Tariilites so much boast; and yet itis hard to attribute the 
fall to the cheapening of the raw material exclusively, for this would be 
to throw the whole burden on the agricultural interest, which is most 
strenuously denied by the advocates of the American System. From 
what quarter theu is the fall of price to come? ‘The difficulties to be 
encountered in sustaining the two contradictory positions of a fall in 
price, and at the same time a rise in wages and profits, from the opera- 
tion of our Tariff, remind us most strongly of a remark of a facetious 
member of the Virginia Legislature, who, in a speech recommending 
some change in the road system, informed the speaker, that on his way 
to the metropolis he had seen a most appaling mud hole in the road, 
which appeared utterly impassivle, but that he had shut his eyes and 
spurred his horse, aud was happy to inform hin that he arrived safe on 
the other side—how, he did not know. By a process similar to this, we 
suppose the Restrictionist is enabled to ride over increased wages, in- 
creased profits, and angmentation of the price of the raw material, to 
diminished prices! How? we will defy him to tell, except it be by 
shutting his eyes like the honorable legisiator, and spurring his pegasus 
boldly over the chasin which stands yawning between his premises and 
conclusions. 

Before leaving this subject, of the eflect of the Tariff on wages, we 
will not omit to point out an error into which we think the distinguished 
author of the Free ‘Trade Memorial seems to have fallen. The Memo- 
rial states, ** that the female labor employed in the cotton and woollen 
manufactures appears, from the rate of their wages, to be more prodac- 
live than if applied to the ordinary occupations of women.” Now we 
cannot agree that, even in a purely economical point of view, wages 
are higher in proportion to pecuniary compensation alone. The labor 
of a female may be highly productive without the product of her labor 
appearing in the shape of pecuniary wages; she may nurse, clothe, 
and educate her children, attend to her comestic affairs, relieve her 
husband and the male portion of the family from ail care about the con- 
cerns of the household, and consequently enable them to pursue undis- 
turbed their own more hardy and laborious occupations. Could we, 
with apy propriety, say, that the wages of such a woman have been 
raised, when she is trausferred to a manufacturing establishment, where 
she receives fifty cents a day for her labor? ‘The most productive la- 
bor of woman, 1s that which is employed in raising productive labor- 
ers for society, and in relieving ber husband of those cares which bieak 
in upon the regularity of his parsuits. | 

Bat the advocates of restrictive measures further say, that a nation 
may be prepared for manufactures, but that such is the prejudice in favor 
of old employments, that labor and capital will not desert them for the new. 

0 this we would, in the first place, answer, that although there may be 
this indisposition to quit old trades, until they are greatly depressed be- 
low the general level, yet would it be extremely hazardous for Govern- 
ment to interfere. For its interference would be as likely to come too 
soon as too late, and the Congress of the Uuited States is the most un- 
fit body in the world to pronounce upon these matiers. But we deny 
altogether this complete indisposition to enter into new employments, 
which is supposed to exist in our country. Cwteris paribus, each in- 
dividual prefers an old and accustomed occupation; it is his interest 
and that of the public that he should do so. But there are capitalists 
in the community who have not yet chosen their employments, and 
laborers just arrived at manhood, not wedded to any particular species 
of industry. Interest will most assuredly prompt these into the most 
lucrative employments ; and where all are equal, diflerence of capacity, 
inclination, d&c., will cause all to be filled ; and the manufacturing busi- 
ness will be sure to come in for its due share of labor and capital. And 
let us not be told, there isa want of energy in our country. Energ 
and enterprize will always be found where there is liberty of both 
thought and action. And if the celebrated eulogy of Burke was so 
well merited in '75, why should we not have the same energy now ? 
Speaking of our navigation, he says, “ What in the world is equal to 
it? No sea, but what is vexed by their fisheries; vo climate, that is 
not witness to their toils: neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English en- 
terprize, ever carried this most peiilous mode of hard industry to the 
extent to which it has been suse by this recent people; the people 
who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, not yet hardened into the 
bone of manhood. When I contemplate these things, when I know 
that the colonies in general, owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
and through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous vature has been 
suflered tu take her own way to perfection; when I reflect on these 
effects, when I see how profitable they have been to us; I feel all the 
pride of power sink, and al] presumption in the wisdom of aman con- 
trewances melt and die away within me” 

But a recurrence to the effects of our successive Tariffs will clearly 
prove, that there is a sufficient disposition in our country, perhaps too 
much, to quit old trades and embark in new ones. Was it not found 
in 1824, that more had embarked in manufactures than the profits justi- 
fied? In 1¢27, the businéss was said to be overdone: and afger the 
Tariff of 1822, so many entered into it, as to draw down ruin onMem- 
selves. Does this, let me ask, look like want of enterprize, or an over- 
weening fondness for-old trades, and au almost invincible reluctance te 
enter into new ones? Certainly not. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that our capital aud labor have moved with too often destructive de- 
spatch, from one employment to another. A restless activity and desire 
for change aud variety, are, perhaps, ruling traits in the American cha- 
racter. Every observant foreigner is struck by them ; and, under these 
circumstances, to suppose that individual enterprize and cupidity will 
leave any lacrative channel of trade unexplored, is to arrive at a con- 
clusion unwarranted by fact and experience. 

The next argument of the restrictionists, which we shall answer, is 
the one drawn from the insecurity of the foreign market. ‘They say all is 
uncertainty abroad ; the real state of the world is “ wars and rumors of 
wars.” Therefore, the interest of the nation requires that ue should not 
rely upon the foreign market, but that we should, no matter at what cost, 
establish one at home not so liable to fluctuation ; and this can be done by 
prohibiting the entry of foreign manufactures, which will stimulate those 
established at home, and draw off from agriculture and commerce a por- 
tion of labor and capital, which «-/! furnish a secure and profitable mar- 
ket for agricultural produce, not influenced by foreign wars and foreign 
regulations. As to the extent of th's domestic market, when compared 
with the foreign, we shall speak again, when pointing out the operation 
of the Tariff on the various interests of a community ; and will onl 
observe, en passant, that, whatever may be its character, if the princl- 
ples above stated be correet, the market is established wholly at the ex- 
pense of the various classes of the community—and, therefore, resem- 
bles the market which is furnished by a standing army or an overgrown 
navy. But the forcign market is fluctuati To this we would an- 
swer, that, in time of peace, the addition of the foreign market contri- 
butes to steady prices: for, the more extended our market, and the 





greater the variety of climes included, the less the effect of over-pro-~ 
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duction in one country, or deficient supply from another : for these na- 
turally counteraet each other. Whenever a commodity, which is sus- 
ceptible of distant transportation, is confined to the home market, its 
price will almost always be fluctuating—because, when there 1s over- 
production, the redundant portion cannot be sent abroad. Mr. Malthus 
has well illustrated this, in regard to the Corn Laws of England. We 
shall take leave to illustrate the same by our own domestic manufac- 
tures, 

in consequence of ove of the highest Protecting Tariffs in the world, 
many manufactures have been ushered into existence, in this country, 
long before the country was ripe for them. ‘These manafactares, of 
course, cannot be sent abroad aud. sold in the foreign market, without 
great loss. ‘They way be said, consequently, to be entirely dependent 
va the home market. Now, in this state of things, suppose there should 
be over-production—this immediately depresses the price so low, that, 
frequently, many manufacturers are ruined, aud much capital is sunk. 
Capital and labor are driven from the basiness, aud then we have a de- 
ficient supply, rise of price, and another rash into the business. And 
thus will continue this fluctuation, until we can manufacture as cheap 
as other nations ; when this is the case, the redundant portion, in a sea- 
son of over-prodaction, can be sent abroad, at little saerifice, and the 
ruiv of the manufacturer be prevented.” But all Governments should 
beware of tampering too much with the markets, whether foreign or 
domestic, for the great staples of the country. * Commerce is like the 
native spring of the rock,’’—an attempt to improve does sometimes de- 
stroy it. Government, by ils impertinent interference, disturbs the har- 
monious operation of the immediate regulator of prices, the proportion 
of the demand to the supply ; it produces uneertainty and fluctuation fn 
trade, and gives rise to speculation, and consequent want of confidence 
throughout the community. 

So far, we have been considering the nature of the foreign market, 
in time of peace. Now let us see whether “wars and rumors of wars” 
are likely to affect it 30 much as to render it necessary, by legislative means, 
to establish a home mari.et. 

Ist. If the war is between foreign nations, we are temporarily bene- 
fitted, by becoming the carriers of the world. ‘This is the best possible 
state of things for our agriculture and commerce ; Witness, for exam- 
ple, the etfect produced ou the agricultural interests, by the wars of Na- 
poleon in Europe. 

2d. But the U. States may be engaged in war, and then the foreign 
market would be extremely precarwus. ‘To this we auswer, that the pe- 
riods of peace are likely, im our country, to be much longer than those 
of war; and, consequently, upon Mr. Madison's principle, we should 
provide rather for the former than the latter. 

But, even in war, we are not likely to be so hard pressed for our ma- 
nufactures, as the restrictionists would suppose. The all-pervading in- 
fluence of commerce, is sure to explore every channel, and, in time of 
need, to supply us with the commodity. The neuiral trader, too, is on 
the alert. He is prompted, by cupidity. and allowed by the laws of 
war, to step in between the belligerent Powers, and to carry on any 
trade in articles not contraband of war. And, according to the British 
Rules of °56, (and it is to be feared the immense navy of England will 
lung enable her to dictate the maritime law,) neutrals are not permitted 
to carry on the coasting trade of a belligerent ; and, consequently, from 
this cause, the commerce between the distant portions of our Confede- 
racy, im time of war will be in greater peril than that with foreign na- 
tions, which may be carried ou still by neutrals. 

But even supposing. for a mowent. the foreign supply is cut off, still 
we are not to imagine that a country ke ours will be witheat resource. 
The present supply may be economized ; and, again, im all landed na- 
ions there isa great deal of manutacturing constantly going on upon 
the farms, at odd times and during the winter season, which ts a sort 
of save-all to the farmer; and then there will always be, in consequence 
of peculiar manufacturing facilities, factories established im various por- 
tions of oar country ; and by these means we should ever, under all 
circumstances, be furnished with a large amount of manufactures con- 
sumed ; and, by an extension of this business, we can easily meet the 
exigencies of any war, even supposing our foreign commerce cut off 
entirely. 

But, after all, a state of hostility is best provided for by the acenmu- 
lation of wealth. Wealth is power—it constitutes the sinews of war— 
and that nation which, by leaving commerce unrestricted, makes the 
most rapid progress in the accumulation of wealth, is, in fact, the best 
prepared for war. 

It is said, however, to be undignified to be dependent on foreign nations 
for our manufactures. Now, there is no one who can close his eyes to 
the fact that this dependence is mutual, and, therefore, not at all andig- 
nified ; and that, if there is any difference between the two trading na- 
tions, in regard to independence, the nation like the United States, fur- 
nishing the raw material, is more independent than the nation farnish- 
ing the manufacture. But this mutual dependence is, in fact, the great- 
est gnarantee, as we have already said, of the peaceful condition of na- 
tions ; it interests all thus bound together im the preservation of peace. 
Look to France and England, with searcely any commerce between 
them, and see how ready they have always been for war. Look, again, 
to Great Britain and Portugal, nations bound together by commerce, 
and you will find that either would pause before it would rashly break 
the peace. Commerce will always create a peace party in every coun- 
try ; its influence thus provides for the repose and tranquillity of na- 
lous, 

if. Operation of the Restrictive System on the great interest of the 
country, together with the evils flowing from it. 

As the operation of the Tariff. on the great interest of the country, is 
a problem, thé solution of which has presented many and great diffi- 
culties, we proceed to it6 examination with all due care and caution ; 
and, in order that we may arrive at once at the principle upon which 
this investigation is to proceed, we will assume, Ist, a case stripped of 
all bewildering circumstances. We will suppose a small country, pos- 
sessing a homogeneous interest throughout, can generally purchase its 
mannfactares from abroad cheaper, say 20 per eent., than it can pro- 
duce them at home ; that this country lays such daties on foreign arti- 
cles as to pat a stap to mmportation, and stimulate the domestic manu- 
factures. The effect on price would, generally, be a rise of 20 per ct., 
i it were not that this dnanturel direction of labor and capital would 
lower profits, and consequently prevent manafactures from rising the 
whole 20 per cent. ; but the rise would be nearly te this point, and we 
will therefore assume it. ‘The operation of those duties would be as 
fullows: Each consumer would evidently be taxed to the amount of 20 
per cent. on his consumption, in order to bribe a portien of the labor 
and capital of the country into an employment for which it was not 
prepared, So far, the tax operates on consumption. Let us examine, 


neous interest, possessing every where the same manufacturing facility, 
every part would consequently suffer alike. Profits of stock would be 
lowered, the law would diminish the general productive power of the 
country, and would consequently operate like a dispensation of Provi- 
dence which should diminish the fertility of the soil, or the edict of a 
tyrant who should order the peasant to grow one article on his land, 





yield him much greater profit. 


nity of this kind, with a full knowledge of its interests, would never 
impose restrictive measures with a view to protection : for they would 
injure all classes. 

But, in an extended country like ours, with a great diversity of inte- 
rest tlroughout, the case may be different. Let os now, then, trace the 
operation of those restrictive measures on a country embracing interests 
which are discordant ; and, as before, Jet us suppose the difference be- 
tween the cost of producing manufactures, in such a country, and im- 
porting them from abroad, to be 20 per cent. The first operation of the 
prohubitory policy would be to raise manufactures 20 per cent. All 
consumers would, consequently, be taxed to the amount of 20 per cent. 
on their consumption. So far, the consumers would undoultedly pay 
a tay, to keep up what would otherwise be a losing business. Bat, in 
looking to the various sections of the country, we might lind them very 
variously situated in regard to manufacturing capaeity—and this differ- 
ence might be attributable to difference in profits, wages, raw material, 
water-power, &c. For the sake of developing the principle clearly, 
let us suppose one portion of such a country could manufactare 20 per 
a third. Now, impose a duty of 20 per cent. on the foreign manufaec- 
if it had not sufficient capital to supply the whole demand for manulac- 
tures, then you might raise the duties to 40 per cent., and this section 
would, during the whole progress of the duties from 2U to 40, enjoy a 
monopoly against the rest of the country. When the daties were rais- 
ed to 4)) per cent., then the second section could manufactare—and, if 


produce the manufactures demanded, then they might enjoy a mouopo- 
lv against the third section, during the advancement of the duties from 
40 to 60 per cent.,at which point the third would commence, according 
to our hypothesis. And thus would the daties, in the first instance, 
have injured the second and third sections, for the benefit of the first. 
When they reached 40 per cent., they would injure the third sull fur- 
ther, for a partial benefit of the other two. 

It is easy to see, if this exposition be correct, the daty will operate 
more unequally the fewer the sections are in which the article can be 
produced, and the more limited their capacity may be for supplying the 
whole demand. Thus, salt, iron, hemp, and sugar duties, &c. operate 
more unequally and more oppressively the fewer the districts in which 
those articles can be produced, and the more limited their capacity for 
supplying the whole demand. 

This sappositious case, from which we have been reasoning, may, 
with little modification, be applied to our own couatry. ‘That portion 
of the United States abounding most in population and capital, is fittest 
for the business of manufacturing, generally. ‘This, for the most part, 
comprises the Northern and New England States. This portion is 
compensated, for the tax paid on consumption, by a bounty on produc- 
tion ; its low profits are, by this bounty, either prevented from sinking 
lower, or are raised, while profits in other sections, not favored by the 
bounty, are depressed. The South and West are mjared, Ist, by aug- 
mentation of the price of manufactures, by the lowering of profits, and 
the consequent deterioration in the value of property : 2d, by the pre- 
vention of that influx of capital and emigrants which their fertile soi! 
and sparse population are constantly attracting to tuem from the sterile 
lands and crowded population of the North. 

Again, the sugar, ira, hemp, and salt duties, &c., and all those of a 
purely local character, are still more objectionable: the districts in 
which they are produced enjoy a monopoly, from which it is impossi- 
ble for the rest of the community to escape by competitition : for the 
door is closed against rivalry, by the very contracted sphere in which 
the commodity can be produced. 

So far, we have been considering the unequal bearing of the duties 
upon the sections which do and those which do not produce the mana- 
factures protected. But there may be an inequality of «a most burden- 
some character, arising from the etfect produced, by the Protecting 
System, on exportation. Thus, we cease to import ceriain articles from 
abroad ; the consequence is, our exportations must be curtailed, pro 
tanto. Now, if the manufacturers raised up at home do not afiord a 
market correspondent to this curtailment of exportation, Uien the home 
prodacer sufiers a loss of market proportionate to the dilierence—and 
this is a burden imposed upon him in cepacity of producer, over and 
above that which he suffers as consumer. 

We cannot quit this all-important subject of the sectional bearing of 
the American System, without examining more particularly, on the 
principles above stated, a doctrine now maintained by some of the most 
distinguished men of our conntry, (rat the producer of the export, with 
which, in the operation of trade, the umport is purchased, is virtually the 
payer of the tax levied on the import ; and, consequently, that the cotton, 
tobacco, and rice growing States, which furnish tico-thirds of the exports, 
pay, virtually, two-thirds of the duties on the imports. 

W hen this doctrine was first announced in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, by one of the most distinguished members of the South, it 
was considered wild and visionary. It met with but a cold reception 
from the anti-tariffites themselves : we recollect to have heard one af- 
tirm that he believed the gentleman who sp eloquentiy advocated the 
doctrine in debate, was the only member, in the Liouse of Representa- 
tives, who conscientiously believed in its truth. But two years have 
rolled around, and what a wonderful change has becu effected! In the 
late debate in the Senate, all the most able speakers admitted ts truth, 
to nearly the full exteut. The fact is, the doctrine is almost always true 
to some extent; and, in the case of our country, circumstances have 
concarred to render it so far true, as that the American System has 
made the South tributary to the North ; aud every day’s experience is 
practically demonstrating this melancholy truth. “ Fields abandoned, 
the inhospitable mansions of our fathers deserted—agriculture drooping 
—our slaves, like their masters, working harder, and faring worse—and 
the planter striving. with unavailing efforts, to avert the rnin which is 
before him.” All! All! are at last opening our eyes to the sad reality 
of the picture. Without forther preliminary, we shall proceed to exa- 
mine the doctrine ; anc, for the sake of simpiicity aud perspicuity, we 





how, its operation on prodnetion. 

There is nothing more trae than that we cannot export, for any length | 
of time without importation ; and if a law or regulation should be pass- | 
ed permanently diminishing importation, sech a law would operate, af- | 


ter a very short time, in producing a permanent decline of exportation 
likewise. If, then, the small commanity above mentioned should | 
cease, In Consequence of its prohibitive system, to import any manafiae- | 
tures, it would cease to export protente. "This would cause a loss of | 
the foreign market for its native prodacts. For this loss, it would only | 
partially be compensated by the market afforded by those who might 
be taken off to manufictares : for the increased price of the manufae- 
lures might prevent, not only the same quantity from being consumed 
as before, but even a quantity whose whole value might be equal to the 
aggregate value of those consumed before the rise in price. All expe- 
rience has shown the latter to be the most probable result; shoald this 
be the case. then the producer would experience a contraction of his 
market, which would lower the value of hia prodact—and this would 
be a tax on the producer, independently of that which he bore as con- 
sumer. But, as we have supposed a community of perfectly homoge- 





* This is exemplified by the revulsion which ensued immediately 
efter the Tariff of 1825. 


will first suppose the case of a barter trade, without the intervention of 
the metals; and, secondly, will endeaver to point out the influence 
which inay be exerted through the agency of a circulating medium. 
Ist. In the trade between the United States and the rest of the world, 
the cotton, rice, and tebacco, form two-thirds ef the exports of the for- 
mer. Now, as, in oor trade with the whole world, it is evident that the 
whole amount of imports must be generally purchased by the whole 
amonut of exports, it follows, therefore, iat two-thirds of the mnports 
into the couutry are purchased by the productions of the cotton, tobac- 
co, and rice growing States. By far the largest portion of our impor- 
tation is furnished, in the shepe of manulactures, by Great Britain ; 
and, as she receives principally our cotton, rice, and tobacco, the im- 
portations of her manufactures may be said to depend upon the expert- 
ation of those three staples—or, which is the same thing, the exporta- 
tion of these staples must depend on the importation of manufactures. 
We readily agree that the South does not consume the whole of those 
manufactures ; they may be consumed throughout the United States. 
How, then, let us ask, do the North and West get a portion of them, 
over and above what they would be entitled to, if we look at their ex- 
ports alone? The North obtains its share by carrying on, to a great 
exteut, the commerce which effects these exchanges. It carries on, too, 
a large portion of the coasting trade. It furnishes the South with most 





of the manufactures necessary for her consumptiou, not 


when, from peculiar adaptation, he could grow another which would | 
The manufacturer would suffer along | 
with the other classes of the community, in diminution of profits, so | 
soon as domestic competition had adjusted the equilibrium. A commu- | 


cent. cheaper than a second, and this latter 20 per cent. cheaper than | 


the first and second, together, could not supply the capital requisite to | 
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from abroad ; and, lastly, it sends to the South certain agricultural pro- 


_ ducts, which the latter cannot or will not produce; and, by these means, 
| the North gets its due portion of the manufactures imported from 
| abroad. 

a The West gets its portion by sending hogs, horses, mules,&c., to the 
| South. It sends, likewise, a few manufactures, which naturally spring 
up in the interior—and a considerable portion of agricultural produce, 
which is augmenting from day to day, as those great schemes of inter- 
nal improvement, projected by the several States on the Atlantic bor- 
_der, reach farther and farther into the interior, and stimulate the agri- 
| cultaral labor of the West. And thus is distribated the surplus portion 
~ manufactures imported from abroad, in exchange fur Southern sta- 

ples. 


: The North and the West consume the manufactures imported from 


| abroad, because, all expenses and inconveniences told, those manufae- 
| tures can be procured cheaper than they can be raised. Let us sup- 
| pose, as in the case already stated, that the mass of manufactures can 
| be procured from abroad 20 per cent. cheaper than they can be raised 
| to the North, and 60 per cent. cheaper than they can be raised at the 

South—then, if the Government should impose a tax on imports, for 
revenue alone, to the amount of 10 per cent., aud we throw mouey en- 
tirely out of view, on every cargo coming into the United States J) per 
cent. would be taken for the revenue. Suppesing the cargo to consist 
of cloths, for example, out of every hundred pieces ten would be taken 
by 4sovernment. 

The South would be the first to bear this tax, and would continue to 
bear it until such a rise in manufactures ensued as would throw it on 
the consumers. ‘This would not happen immediately, especially in a 
pure barter trade. For, as the South is dependent on the foreign mar- 





| ket for the price of the three staples in question, and there would not 
ture, and you would set this first section alone to manufacturing—and, be an immediate diminution ill the exports, there would be none in the 


imports, as to quantity. As the manufactures imported into the coun- 


_ try would not be diminished in quantity, on the principle of supply and 


demand the price would not fall; the levy of ten in a hundred, made 
by the Government, would, together with the ninety left in the hands 
of the importer, be thrown into the circulatien, and prevent the supp! 
from lessening. The tax, then, in the first instance, would fall on the 
Southern producer ; this would make his business less lucrative than 
before ; labor and capital must be withdrawn from his business, until 
the exports are lessened ; that would lessen the imports ; and, conse- 
quently, upon the principle of supply and demand, manufactures would 
rise in exchangeable value ; and this process might go on till the ma- 
nufactures had risen 10 per cent. in value. At this point, if the ex- 
changeable value of the whole aggregate mass of manufactures consu- 
med equalled the value of those consumed before the duty, then the 
tax would fail entirely upon ihe consumer. For it is evident that, the 
exchangeable value of the aggregate of imports being as great as he- 
fore, and forming, in fact, the price paid for the exports, the market for 
those exports would be as advantageous as ever—the diminished quan- 
tity of imported manutactures being exactly compensated by increased 
price. But experience has shown that the aggregate value of the whole 
mass consumed when the price is high, »s generally much less than 
when itis low. When sagar, under Napoleon, sold for five francs per 
pound, the aggregate anuual value consumed in France did not equal 
that of the quantity afterwards consumed when sugar fell to one frane 
per pound. So the whole value of the aggregate of cheap cotton goods 
now consumed in the world, is far greater than the value of the aggre- 
gate consumed wher prices were double what they now are. If, then, 
the 10 per cent rise in manufzetures, produced by the daties, should 
cause such a diminished consumption, as that the value of the aggre- 
gate consumed atthe high prices should be less than that at the low, 
then the difference would be the amount of loss which the exporting 
States would suffer—a loss which to them would be over and above the 
tax op consumption, and would be of a permanent character: for, the 
value of the whele mass of imports being lessened, the value of the ex- 
ports would soon be reduced to the same amount. 

Suppose, now, a duty of 20 per cent. should be imposed by the Go- 
vernment—let us see how this would operate, by the process above de- 
scribed. The value of manufactures might rise 20 per cent. ; but at 
this point the Northern manufacturers would be stimulated into action; 
for, by hypothesis, 20 per cent. duty is just sufficient to put the North- 
ern manufacturer op a footing of equality wth the foreigner. Sup- 
pose the domestic manufacturer should furnish one-half the supply, 
then half the inrportations from abroad would cease, and this would re- 
duce the foreign market to one-half its former capacity. Here would 
evidently be a contraction of the foreign demand for the three staples in 
question, to the amount of one-half. 

Let us examine now ‘nto the state of the home market, and see whe- 
ther it will compensate for the loss of the foreign. And, first, if a por- 
tion of the cotton, tobacco, and rice-growers were taken off to manufae- 
turing, 2 diminished production might partly compensate for the loss of 
the foreign market; but none are taken off in this way, and, conse- 
quently, no compensation arises to the South from this quarter. Man 
of these manufactures, however, are produced from the raw canada 
(cotton,) one of the staples in qnestion, and so far unquestionably cre- 
ates a home demand for cotton; but then the other two staples, tobae- 
co and rice, are consumed in po greater quantities at home than before, 
and the loss, consequently, of the foreign market is, in regard to them, 
entirely unrequited. But let us examine this demand for cotion, and 
we will find that it is trifling when compared with the loss of the foreign 
market. General Hayne, im his speech in the Senate, estimates the 
value of the raw material in cotton goods to be about one-fourth of the 
whole price; snpposing this to be trne, and we have no doubt that his 
estimate Is suflicient!y high, it would follow that we have a home de- 
mand for cotton equal to one-fourth the value of the cotton goods pro- 
duced in this country, substituted for a demand equa! to the whole va- 
Ine, not only of those cotton goods, but of the iron, woollen goods, &c., 
&c., which are now produced at home, instead of being imported from 
abroad, as before the duties ; for when imported from abroad, they were 
parchased by Southern staples; now they are not. 

We will now proceed to examine into the condition of the North, 
and see whether there be gains there to compensate for the losses of the 
South ; and, on examination, we shail find there are none. For, on 
our supposition, 20 per ceut. rise on the original price of manufactures 
was necessary before the North could commence manufacturing. That 
rise has taken place, and the buwness has commenced: but it affords 
profits only equal to those which would have been yielded by other 
trades, which must now be either given np. or not so far extended as 
they would have been under a system of unrestricted commerce. But, 
beyond this point, every rise i price, up to OU per cent., would be an 
advantage to the North, as we shal] soon demonstrate. But, before we 
do this, we will cast a glanee at the West, and see how it fares under 
this system. 

iirst, then, it pays a tax of 20 per cent. on all the manafactures con- 
snined, which it may partially counteract by diminished consumption ; 
but this is net the only loss. There is a contraction of the market for 
Western staples ; the Northern market will not be increased. and the 
Southern must necessarily be diminished. For, the great market for 
Southern produce contracting, it mnst be evident that the means of pur- 
chasing from the West must have diminished in consequence. Per- 
haps, too, a portion of Southern labor and capital will be devoted to the 
production of these very staples, hitherto furnished from the West. 
Here, then, is a manifest contraction of market for Western products, 
and a cousequent burden imposed upon production, over and above 
what fails on consumption, from which there cau be no escape, unless 
by changing employment. 

The manner in which the Government used the portion which it col- 
lected for revenue, might greatly increase or diminish the sectional ine- 
qualities above mentioned, according to circumstances ; but, as Go- 
vernment never collects and disburses revenue in the shape of mann- 
factures. we will defer the examination of the influence of expenditure 
until we consider the modifications to the doctrine, from the ageucy of 
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W hen things are in the condition above described, it would be great- 
ly to the immediate interest of the North to lay on additional duties, 
Let us suppose, then, 10 per cent. more duty, making the whole 30 per 
cent., to be levied on imported manufactures. Then, if the South ex- 
perted as much as before, and the North produced only as much as be- 
fore, prices would remain in stata quo ; but upon the imported mano- 
factures there would be levied the additional duty of 10 per cent.; this 
burden would fall at once on the producer of exports, and the only 
meaus of escape would be by diminishing the exports. This would 
lessen the imports, and then the market would be left to be supplied by 
the Northern manufacturer. He would, therefore, enjoy a sort of mo- 
nopoly, and, in proportion as the South was driven from the business 
of importing manufactures, he could gradually raise his prices the 
whole 10 per cent. Manutacturing profits would be elevated by this 
rise in price ; and, as there is ever a tendency, in small commuuites, 
to an equilibrium, all other trades in the neighborhood woud gradually 
experience an elevation of profits. By icreasing the duties still fur- 
ther, the North might still farther raise prices, at the expense of the rest 
of the Union, wntil that point was attained, by the price, at which the 
South and West might commence manufacturing. Here, for the first 
time, would cease the grinding oppression of the system. But, befure 
this point was reached, Southera labor might be almost valueless, and 
Southern profits annihilated. 

So far we Have thrown out of view the imfluence of a circulating me- 
dium on national exchanges, to an exatiination of which we will now 
proceed, a> being necessary to the complete understanding of this com- 
plicate subject. Suppose the manufacturing capacities ot Europe and 
our own country to be as already stated—that is, that Europe is 20 per 
cent. beyond the North, and the latter 40 per cent. beyond the South : 
suppose, likewise, the imports and exports as already stated—then, if a 
duty of 10 per cent., for revenue, be laid on the imports, goods will 
rise, as in the case of the barter trade, 10 per cent., but in a somewhat 
different manner. The duties will not, at first, diminish the exports nor 
the imports. But, as manufactures are taxed 10 per cent., the import- 
er is naturally anxious to throw this tax on the cousumer ; that cannot 
be done, however, iMbe imports as many manufactares as formerly: for 
then the supply would not diminish. He will, therefore, for the par- 
pose of escaping the duty, import a considerable «mount of specie, 
which is duty free. The price of manufactures will now rise, for a 
double reason : Ist, beeause the supply hag been diminished ; and, 2d, 
because of the extraordinary importation of specie, which bas caused a 
depreciation in the whole circulating medium, and a consequent nomi- 
nal rise of price. This process will continue until the rise in mann- 
factures has become equivalent to the duty. Then itwould depend 
upon the fact whether or not the United States cousumed an aggregate 
value of manufactures equal to that consumed before the rise of price, 
whether the South would bear a burden on tts production over and 
above that which it sustained on consumption. In this case the revenue 
daty would not at first operate so harshly on the South, as if there had 
been a pure borter trade—because gold and silver, being duty free, will 
be imported, instead of manufactures. But then there might not be al- 
ways a sullicient quantity to be spared by Europe. and the importation 
of specie is not so advantageous to the country, as that of manufactures. 
All this would affect, directly, the Southera producer. , 

We will suppose, now, a duty of 20 per cent. is laid on foreign ma- 
factures—then prices would rise, as just deseribed, 20 per cent., and 
the Northern manufacturer would be merely set to work ; he would 
gain nothing by manufactures: for he could have been just as advan- 
tageously employed in other trades ; but, beyond this point, every ad- 
dition of duty would operate to the advantage of the North. Thus, 
suppose 30 per ct. duty be laid, then the domestic manufacturer would 
be protected by a clear protecting duty of 10 percent. 

Let us examine the operations of commerce, under this daty, as in- 
fluenced by a circulating medium. The exports of the South would 
be sold, and money, being duty free, would at first be imported, instead 
of manafaetures ; this would increase the mass o/ circulajng medium, 
and tend, consequently, to raise prices; the supply of manufactures 
being likewise diminished, this would have a tendency still further to 
evhauce the value, which would be a clear gain to the North. If, by 
this importation of money into the country, all parts experienced a rise 
in the price of property, proportioned to the depreciation, then all would 
be affected alike ; bat this is far, very far, from being the case. The 
South pays more for every thing consumed, and gets less for its pro- 
dacts. ‘hus, the money imported from Europe, or, rather, from Eng- 
land, is not wanted for consumption by the South ; it is sent, therefore, 
to the North, for manufactures. Money, consequently, accumulates at 
the North, and, as a necessary consequence, every thing theré rises in 
nominal value. In the South, so far from a rise in the price of proper- 
ty taking place, which alone can compensate for the depreciation of mo- 
ney, there would be an actual fall in prices: for Great Britain furnish- 
es the market for Southern staples—whose priee, therefore, is entirely 
controlled by foreign prices. Now, by the process we have just de- 
scribed, a portion of the precious metals being abstracted from the cir- 
culation of Great Britain, will cause an appreciation of the remainder, 
which always produces a fallin nominal prices : cotton, rice, aud to- 
baceo, would all fall, from this cause, in England, and with these must 
necessarily fall the land which produces them. Thus, while money pri- 
ces are rising iv the North, from the accumulation of money there, they 
are falling in England, from its abstraction.” And the South, in the 
mem time, is made the great sufferer. This process continues antl 
the rise in American, aided by the fall in British, manufactures, at last 
compensates for the additional duty of 10 per cent. ; then there will be 
importatiens from abroad, and an exportation of our specie. Suppose 
the metals to be depreciated 5 per cent. ty England—then a deprecia- 
tion to the same &@mount, in our country, would counteract the duty of 
10 per cent.: for, from this cause, the fall of price would be 5 per cent. 
in Great Britain, and the rise would be 5 in oar country. 

This exportation of the precious metals from our country, caused by 
the importation of British manufactures, would, no doubt, rouse all the 
monopolists and matter-of-fact philosophers into action. The former 
would tell you that the gieat Capitalists of Great Britain were breaking 
down our establishments by their diabolical schemes. and, when this 
was effected, prices might be raised by them to any height. The latter. 
planting themselves upon the principle of the old exploded balance ot 
trade, which trae philosophy has long been ashamed of, would point 
you to the exportation of specie, aud weep over the speedy ruin which 
threatened our country from a loss of the precious metals! Their re- 
medy would doubtless be additional duties. If these were granted, by 
the process above described, prices would rise in this country, and fall 
in Great Brituin—the Soathern producer suffering all the while, until 
the additional daty were counteracted, when importations would again 
commence ; aud this series of operation might continue till the duties 
had reached 6) per cent., when the South might commence manafac- 
turing ; but, belore this time, as we have already stated, Southern Inbor 
might be valueless, and Southern profits annihilated. 

lt is curious to pause, and contemplate, for a moment, the change 
which would here be produced by the touch of the legislative wend. 
Under a system of Free Trade, the rich products of the South were 
sent to Enrope to purchase her manufactures, which were subsequent- 
ly distributed over the Union : the South farnishing the equivalent for 
those manufactures, in the first place, and subsequently distributing 
them to the North and West, in exchange for other equivalents. By 
the impertinent interference of legislative enactments, this whole sys- 
tern is reversed. ‘The South, instead of raising the rich prodacts which 
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* From this distarbance of money prices, may be explained the fact 
so frequently noticed in our country, that, since the Protecting System 
has gone ilo operation, many establishments, which were built up 
without any protection at all, have been afterwards ruined by the re- 
rulsions which bave taken place by changes in nominal value. There 
is nuthing better calculated to dislocate the existing order of things,and 
to lead on to a gambling and speculative mania, than the disturbance 
ef money prices. 
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suit the European market, is constrained to alter her system to suit the 
demands of the North—instead of being the great distributer of manu- 
factures over the whole Union, she becomes a petty distributee. The 
North is now the producer and the distributer, with a barren soil and 
inhospitable clime, exhibiting the extraordinary phenomena of high wa- 
ges and high profits, and a general prosperity far trauseending that 
which we behold in a region possessing the most genial elime and fer- 
tile soil embraced within the limits of au immense territory. 

We will now examine the circumstances which might prevent the 
producer of the export from feeling so much of the buiden as we have 
shown he is likely to sustain. 

1. He might change his cultivation, and cease to produce the article ex- 
ported. ‘lo this we answer, that, even if he could change,with merely 
a temporary injury to himsel!, yet you have no right to ioflict this tem- 
porary injary on one class exclusively. If, in a small isolated commu- 
nity, all the taxes were levied on one trade, that trade might quickly 
rise to a level with all others. Yet every trade would most undoubted- 
ly deprecate such a tax, because no class would like even a temporary 
depression. But agucultural communities, in consequence of peculiar 
adaptations, from soil and climate, cannot change their productions 
without raimeus consequences ; and these are the more destructive in 
proportion to the extent of country over which the change 1s to be ef- 
fected. A legislative edict, then, which should render it necessary for 
the staple-growing States to change their productions, would be hike a 
dispensation of Providence which should destroy the fertility of their 
lands, and paralyze the exertions of their laborers. But, 

2. May not this burden, instead of falling on the producer of the export, 
be made to fall on the producer of the import, and, consequently; may not 
England be made to bear a portion of it? If we alone supplied Eng- 
land with the exports in question, and the quantity which she took from 
us was trifling when compared with domestic consumption, then, per- 
haps, we might raise the price of the staples, and make the burden fall 
partially on ber. But this is not the case { the English market for cot- 
ton, the great Southern staple, is far greater than our own domestic 
market, and, consequently, regulates our prices. England, moreover, 
is not dependeut on the United States alone for this staple—a large por. 
tion of her demand is supplied from the East and West Indies, Egypt, 
and Brazil. Suppose, then, the Southern States should diminish the 
supply, for the purpose of elevating the price in the British market— 
this would only have the effect of stimulating the production of cotton, 
in the countries just mentioned, to such an extent as to supply the de- 
ficiency; and thus the South, instead of raising prices, would have pur- 
sued a suicidal policy, which, in the end, might exclude her produc- 
tions from the best market in the world. 

Again, if the U. States formed the only, or the chief, market for Eng- 
lish manufactures, we might, perhaps, throw a portion of the burden en 
Great Britain. For the American market might then regulate the price 
of British manufactures. Unfortunately, however, for the devoted 
South, this is far from being the fact. When we compare our market 
for English manufactares, with the immense domestic market of Eng- 
land herself, and that of the rest of the world, ours sinks almost to in 
significance : we do not Consume one-twentieth of her immense pro- 
duction, and, conseqttently, we cannot expect to regulate her prices. 
if, in the purchase of British manufactures, we are constantly over. 
bidden by nineteen-twentieths of the purchasers, British manufactures 
will be knocked out to them, and not tous. ‘The South, consequently, 
in vain may expect an alleviation of her burdens, from this quarter: ii 
we cannot regulate the price of British manufactures. 

We thus have proved that the South cannot throw the burden on G. 
Britain. Let us now see if there are not some things which are calcu- 
lated to alleviate the pressure. 

The United States might diminish their importation of articles burdened 
uith high duties, and increase that of those duty free, or lightly tared.— 
Thas, there are three classes of commodities produced in Great Britain, 
we will suppose, Which may be imported into the United States; the 
first at a fair profit, the second at 5 per cent. below a fair profit, and the 
third 10 per cent. below; then a duty of 5 per cent., levied on the first, 
would sink it to the level of the secoud, and of course the importation 
of the latter would commence a further duty of 10 per cent. on the first, 
and of 5 on the second, which would give ris® to the importation of the 
third. And a dutyof 20 on the first might drive it entirely from our mar- 
ket,” which would now be left open only to the second and third. This 
might, undoubtedly, prevent a pressure on exports,to the whole amount 
of the duty. But; unsatisfactory as such an alleviation, under the most 
favorable circumstances, should be to the South, (for it admits the pres- 
sure, and only professes to lighten,without removing, it,) yet, in the case 
of our Tariff, it amounts scarcely to any thing. For but very few of 
what have been denominated the unprotected articles, are produced in 
Great Britain ; and, consequently, even if their importation should be 
greatly increased, they could not be paid for in the great Southern sta- 
ple, as in the case of England. If we increase eur importations from 
China, Arabia, Africa, South America, and the West indies, whence 
come the unprotected articles, we should not thereby compensate the 
South for the loss of the British market: for she would be obliged to 
change the whole system of her tillage, to furnish the equivalent for 
the new importations. 

But we stil continue to import an immense amount of goods from Great 
Britain, which are, of course, paid for in cotton, rice, and tobacco ; and 
this, it may be urged, proves that the Southern producer is not so much in- 
jured as is generally wmagined, To this we would, in the first place, an- 
swer, that the large importations from abroad do not prove the prospe- 
rity of the Sonth; she cannot change her productions, and, consequent- 
ly, she cannot very greatly contract them ; they must be sent abroad, 
and force importalions, as a necessary consequence; but with what pro- 
fitand advantage, her present depressed condition too eloquently tells ! 
But, secondly, we assert that our unportations are not comparable to 
what they would be ander a system of Free Trade. We have no 
doubt but that the imports would be double, perhaps tleble, what they 
now are, if our Government had adopted, and steadily adhered to, the 
woderate sysiem of duties recommended by Alexander Hamilton, in 
his celebrated Report ; and, although this would have been more di- 
rectly advantageous to the staple-growing States, yet it would, indirect- 
lv at least, have diffused its advantages over the whole United States. 
\ demand for our agreuitural products, of every descripuon, would, 
either directly or indirectly, have been generated by the great demand 
occasioned by this importation. Our coantry would have exhibited a 
uniform lasting scene of prosperity—not blown up by legislative enact- 
ment, and resting upon Oppression and injustice, as is now the bloated 
and unstable prosperity of the North, bat produced by a full develop- 
ment of the productive resources of our country, ander a system re- 
commended to us by every consideration of justice, political expedien- 
cy, and economy—and, consequentiy, calculated to endure, and to per- 
petuate and cement the Union of our States, so fondly cherished by 
every true patriot. 

We have now considered the varions means which might, under fa- 
vorable circumstances, prevent or alleviate the burdens which our Pro- 
tective System has entailed upon the South ; and will close this head 
by a consideration of the favorable or unfavorable inflaence which may 
be exerted by Government disbarsements. Let vs suppose a commu- 
nity of five districts, originally equal in wealth, united under one Go- 
vernment. Now, if $5,000,000 revenue be raised by taxation, so ap- 
portioned as to levy a million on each section, and,in the disbursement, 
equal portions are spent in each section—then would there be equality 
in the action of such Government, both as to taxation and Prva ne 
and, under these circumstances, every section of the community would 
be in favor of the lowest possible taxes compatible with a salutary ope- 
ration of the Government. If, however, you suppose $4,000,000 of 
this money to be disbursed in three of those sections—then the equality 
is destroyed by expenditure. It now becomes evidently the interest of 
those three to raise the taxes to the greatest possible amount, in order to 





* Provided it could be dispensed with ; otherwise, it would tise 10 





, er cent., unless it could be produced at home. 


produce large expenditures. If you wi!l farther suppose an inequality 
in the taxation—as, for example, that $4,000,000 were raised on the 
two sections in the minority—then the operation of Gevernment be- 
comes unequal and oppressive in the highest degree. Here would the 
majority find such a (sai interest ip taxation and expenditare, as to af- 
ford a temptation which, we fear, frail human nature could not resist. 
In this case, by legislative enactment, the majority are covertly enabled 
to plunder the minority, just as successfully as the lawless chieftain, in 
ancient times, at the head of bis barbarian clan, was enabled to plan- 
der, by physical force, the abodes of wealth and civilization. In regard 
to our own Government, we have already proved that its exactions are 
freatest on the South, Lf we look Ww the expenditures, we find no 
compensation—but, on the contrary, an aggravation of the evil. We 
find the sections least burdened reaping most in the disbursements ;— 
can we wonder, then, that high duties and an overflowing ‘Treasury 
should be so ardently desired by them! 

“If,”’ says the very able and distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, * in the splendid career of modern improve- 
ment, political philosophy should make the blessed discovery of an art 
by which Government could be carried on without woney, and the sys- 
tem of Federal taxation weie to cease entirely, can it be doubted, for a 
moment, that the whole of the protected classes would regard it, in a 
pecuniary point of view, as the heaviest calamity that could befall 
them?” 

‘Thas have we travelled around the whole circle of means by which 
the South might have been released of her oppressive burdens—and 
have found, under the actual circunistances of her coudition, that they 
are either imperative or acverse to her. Can we, then, wonder at the 
decaying condition of the South, under such adverse legislation?’ Well 
and eloquently has the gloomy picture been drawn by ove of her gifted 
sous; Which we shall introduce, as “ mouruful evidence” of the truth 
of our reasoning: 

“If,” says General Hayne, “ any portion of the rich fruits of this svs- 
tem have been scattered here, (South,) they have not fallen under my 
observation. Sir, we know them not—we see them not—we feel them 
not. It may be supposed, however, that we are two full of prejudice to 
perceive, or too ungrateful to acknowledge, the blessings it has bestow- 
ed upon us. We have heard of men having honor thrust upon them, 
and perhaps there may be such a thing as having benefits thrust upon 
an uuwilling people; yet [ should think, that, even in such a case, the 
would soon become reconciled to their lot, and submit to their fate with 
a good grace. But | assure the gentleman that the condition of the 
South is not merely one of unexampled depression, but of great and 
all-pervading distress. In my own State, the unhappy change which 
has, withiu a few years past, taken place in the public prospenty, is of 
the most appalling character. If we look at the present condition of 
our cities—and I will take Charleston, by way of example—we find, 
every where, the mournful evidences of premature decay. Sir, the 
crumbling memorials of our former wealth and happiness, too elo- 
quently teach us, that, without some change in your policy, the days of 
our prosperity ‘are numbered.’ It is within my own experience, that, 
in the devoted city in which my lot bas been cast, a thriving foreign 
commerce was, within a few years past, carried on, direct to Europe. 
We had native merchants, with large capitals, engaged in the foreign 
ade. We had thirty or forty ships, many of them built, and all own- 
ed, in Charleston, giving employwent to a numerous and valuable bo- 
dy of mechanics, tadesinen, and mariners. Look at the state of things 
now! Qur merchants bankrupt or driven away-—their capital sunk or 
transferred to other pursuits—our ship-yards broken up—our ships all 
sold! Yes, sir, lam told the very last of them was a few months ago 
brought to the hammer. Our mechanics are in despair—the very grass 
growing in our streets, and houses fallmg into ruins—real estate redu- 
ced to one-third part of its value, and rents almost to nothing. The 
commerce which we are still sufiered to enjoy, diverted from its proper 
channels, carried on with borrowed capital, and through agents sent 
among us, and maintained by our Taritl Policy, bearing off their pro- 
fits to more favored regions, ‘eating out our substance,’ and leaving to 
our own people the nmuserable crumbs which fall from the table of their 
prosperity. * * . ° Sir, when we lpok at our fertile 
fields, and consider the genial climate with which God has blessed the 
South—when we contemplate the rare felicity of our position, as the 
producers of an article, which, under a system of Free Vrade, would 
command the markets of the world—is it not enough to fill our hearts, 
almost to bursting. to find the richest blessings that an indulgent Provi- 
dence ever showered down upon the heads of any people, torn from us 
by the cruel policy of our own Government—to see the bounties of 
Heaven blasted by the hand of man ?”’ 

From the exposition which we have made of the operation of the Re- 
strictive System, it is proved that one portion of the cohntry may be be- 
nefitted at the expense of the remainder. Must it, then, necessarily 
foliow, that enlarged considerations of interest should make that portion 
cling to the system?’ We think not. We must recollect, that, in esti- 
mating the prosperity of States, we mast not include the present mo- 
ment alone, but must look to the future. We have, indeed, purchased 
prosperity at a high and melaucholy price, when it is transient in its du- 
ration, and is sueceeded by lasting and blighting evil. We must recol- 
lect that protecting duties impair the productive powers of society, as a 
whole, and, consequently, diminish the wealth of the country—that the 
increase in the price of manufactures ts a national loss. We must re- 
collect, tov, that protecting laws operate with peculiar force against the 
navigating interests, which are so -highly important to the N. England 
States, not only by increasing the cost of the articles used in shi 
building, but in consequence of a diminution in the demand for vesse 
and seamen. And, if it may be said that the latter may betuke them- 
selves to soine other occupation, we answer, in effecting this change 
much capital will be sacrificed, and meny sailors, unprepared for the 
ordinary occupations of society, will be thrown upon the world, unpro- 
vided for; and, moreover the great nursery of our military marine 
may thus be seriously impaired. The gains, then, which one part of 
the country can make out of auother, in consequence of the bounty. on 
production, are comparatively but momentary. By a jast and equal 
law of Providence, the permanent interests of society are so knitted to- 
gether, that the advances made by one section of country, at the ex- 
pense and depression of others, must necessarily be fleeting and limit- 
ed. It is surely the permanent interest of every section, that all others 
should thrive along with it. ‘The interests of all are substantially and 
permanently in perfect harmony. ‘The miserable gains which it is pos- 
sible for one section of our country to wring from an oppressed and im- 
poverished people, ure just as destructive to its own prospects of per- 
manent and progressive advances, as they are detrimental to the op- 
pressed. And an irritated people may, sooner or later, rise in their 
might, and shake off the oppression ; and then those who have been 
tenrporarily prospering, are depressed to their original—yes, far below 
their original—situation. 
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